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FOREWORD. 


I T was in January 1916, when I took up my duties as 
Professor of Indian Economics in the University of 
Madras, that I first made the acquaintance of Mr. S. Subba- 
rama Iyer, then an under-graduate student in the Madras 
Christian College. He was perhaps the most conspicuous 
of those who took up with enthusiasm my suggestion that 
the study of Indian Economics should begin in the Indian 
villages, and that each student should set himself to master 
the economic facts and to study the economic problems of 
his own village during his University vacations. Since then 
I have followed with interest Mr. Subbarama Iyer’s career 
and have noted the unfailing diligent, and enthusiasm with 
which he has pursued this line of investigation. 

The part of India to which Mr. Subbarama Iyer belongs 
by birth, though by descent he belongs to the Tan)il country 
on the other side of India, is one of extraordinary beauty 
and interest. The tropical sun and the unfailing rains of 
the south-west monsoon make Malabar a natural garden 
of extraordinary fertility. The little State of Cochin which 
occupies a central position on the south-west coast, dividing 
Travancore on the south from British Malabar on the north, 
with an area of only 1,179 square miles, of which much is 
rugged and rocky liill-side, and a good deal is une:5ploited 
jungle, yet has a population of 900,000, although it is desti- 
tute of mining industries and large scale manufacture, and 
even its port, the town of Cochin, is outside the State and in 
British territory. Practically the whole of this dense popu- 
lation may be described as being either directly, or at one 
remove only, dependent on agriculture. And yet the visitor 
sees no obvious evidence of any meticulous care to cultivate 
every possible cultivable plot. 

To the sociologist the Malabar country is a veritable 
museum. Even more than that of other parts of India, 
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Malabar social life has a property analogous to that of the 
sands of Egypt, of retaining free from decay every ancient 
custom which has ever existed there. I remember, for 
example, visiting a Nair house in the town of Trichur. In- 
side the house I was received by an young lady highly edu- 
cated in English, French and Music, and made the acquaint- 
ance of a twelve-year old boy studying Algebra with a tutor. 
In the garden outside there, was a cobra shrine to which 
still a Nambudri Brahman came regularly to do -puja to the 
cobras, perpetuating one of the most ancient and primitive 
forms of religious observances to be found on the face of 
the earth. It is impossible in Malabar, if it is possible any- 
where, to disentangle the economic, religious and sociological 
aspects of the life of the people, and reserve each aspect 
for special study. Thus one of the dominant facts, both 
from the economic and from the sociological point of view 
in Malabar, is the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance. 
Its origin appears obvious. When first in those countries 
which were the earliest pioneers in settled industry and 
civilization, Egy])t, Babylonia and India, human beings 
endeavoured to supplement the precarious spoilf^ of the 
chase by growing crops of wheat or rice, it was the women 
who dug and hoed the land. The most ancient law of in- 
heritance is that man’s tools are inherited by boys and 
woman’s tools by girls. Hence cultivated land as woman’s 
tool, among those pioneers in agriculture who entered the 
agrictdtural stage direct from the hunting stage and not 
through an intermediate 2)astoral stage, naturally passed 
from mother to daughter. With increase of population the 
relative importance of agriculture increased, and that of 
hunting decreased, until the stage was reached in which 
property in cultivated land was the important form of 
property, and this was owned by families based on kinship 
on the mother’s side. 

In Babylonia and in Egypt this institution, which has 
been given the question-begged name of Matriarckate, dis- 
appeared under the influence of conquest by or war against 
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pastoral tribes ; and in fact it is an unstable institution, 
which can only last under conditions of undisturbed equi- 
librium. But Malabar is peculiarly protected by mountains, 
jungles and the sea, and until the Portuguese came was 
exempt from foreign conquest. Hence in Malabar we find 
still living a vigorous form of social organization which 
perished in Egypt and Babylonia thousands of years ago. 
To what extent df)es it deserve to be called Matriarchate ? 
The term we find is not altogether inappropriate. The 
titular head of the family or Tarvad is the eldest woman, 
but the actual administration of the family property is in 
the hands of some male member of the family, usually the 
eldest man. The women enjoy a high degree of freedom 
and social equality with men. The young Nair girl, who 
is married by her mother usually at the age of 12 to some 
stranger who may be paid a rupee for taking part in the 
ceremony, ordinarily never sees her titular husband again, 
but is entitled to bestow her favours upon any one of the 
lovers who court her for as long as she pleases, and when 
she chooses is free to transfer her affections to another, 
subjectaonly to the rules that she must be content with one 
mate at a time, and the favoured locers must all be either 
of her own caste or of a higher caste. All her children, 
whatever their paternity, are entitled to maintenance from 
the family property, and her daughters transmit the same 
right to their children. Naturally therefore in their very 
bearing the Nair women evince an exceptional sjnrit of 
independence and self-respect ; naturally also they show 
exceptional readiness to avail themselves of new facilities 
for education. 

Economically the Maruniakkattayam system of inheri- 
tance tends to a high rate of natural increase, and to the 
multiplication of a class of young men who may be described 
as very poor gentlemen. The family tends to increase in 
numbers in excess of the resources of the family property, 
but the young men are not trained to labour, and if they 
have to labour they prefer to do so far away from their 



native villages. Hence tlie Malayali is scattered over India, 
occupying a great variety of positions, from high offices 
of State to service in the cheap refreshment rooms known 
as “cofEee hotels”. 

Another institution also of fundamental importance, 
hoth economically and sociologically, is the intense demarca- 
tion of castes whicli prevails in Malabar and the fact that 
those who by their manual labour mainly support the popu- 
lation are untouchables. The fact that the caste system is 
more highly developed and is more rigid in Malabar than in 
any other part of India, is, by the way, a convincing though 
disregarded disj^roof of the common theory that caste arose 
through successive conquests of the Indian plains by invaders 
penetrating through the north-west passes. 

Though naturally protected against foreign conquest 
or dominance, Malabar is also very fairly situated for com- 
mercial contact witli the rest of the world. The backwaters 
and the regularity of the winds, which during several months 
in a year give Malabar a sheltered shore, combined with a 
great abundance of fish, made this coast, like that of Norway, 
and the Greek and Malaysian archipelagos, one of the world’s 
schools for the first elements of navigation ; and the Crom- 
lechs and Kist-Vaens of Cochin show that contact by sea- 
trade with distant countries long preceded the first dawn 
of history. Perhaps there has never been a time ever since 
in which there has not been some sort of trade by sea between 
Malabar and Mesopotamia. The Palghat gap again, between 
the high tablelands of the Nilgiris on the north and the 
Palnis on the south, gives an easy means of communication 
with the Karnatic plains. Among the sociological legacies 
of this ancient intercourse is the church of the Syrian Christ- 
ians, who claim that their church was founded by the Apostle 
Thomas, and there is good evidence to show that it must 
at least be nearly as ancient as this claim would assert ; 
and the community of Jews of Cochin who were settled there 
at a still earlier period, though their tradition that their 



settlement took place in the days of king Solomon can 
hardly be accepted. 

The pepper of Malabar has been for centuries one of the 
great stimulants to European mercantile enterprise ; and 
to-day harbour works are in progress, which will enable 
ocean-going ships to sail over the bar and enter the great 
sheltered harbour that lies between the towns of Cochin 
and Ernaculam. But while thus in touch with the trade 
and civilization of the world, Malabar still has, in such 
castes as the Nayadis, some of the most savage and primi- 
tive folk in the world ; and the Veddahs of Travancore, 
like those of Ceylon, nest like birds in the trees. 

Hence society in Malabar is extraordinarily complex, 
and this complexity is reproduced, as Mr. Subbarama Iyer 
has shown, even in individual villages. 

The essential economic problem of this country may 
perhaps be stated paradoxically as resulting from the fact 
that there is little recognition among the people of such a 
thing as an economic problem. One caste, it is true, has 
reccJgnised in its institution the economic aspect of life, and 
solved the economic problem in a very efficient way. The 
Nambudri Brahmans exercise social domination over other 
castes ; they also hold definite rights of ownership over the 
land ; they effectively guard against impoverishment by 
the rigid rule that only the eldest son in each familjr may 
marry. The younger sons court Nair women, and their 
children are maintained by the Nair Tarvads. But so far 
as the other castes are concerned they live according to 
hereditary customs and by their heredita.ry occupations, 
taking little care for the morrow ; and when they become 
too nmnerous for support even by the extreme bounty of 
Nature in their own land, they betake themselves to other 
countries, near or distant, to sink or swim in the current of 
existence. But age-long custom is giving way under the 
pressure of present-day necessity and external influences. 
Tarvads frequently break up. There is a tendency for 



IJairs to enter into permanent monogamous marriages. 
Many a Nair father insists upon leaving property to his own 
sons and himself providing for their future ; and even the 
depressed and untouchable castes are now beginning to 
insist on being treated as human beings and to claim access 
to schools and markets, and to the unrestricted use of the 
public roads. The past of Malabar is full of mystery ; but 
the future is equally full of interest and uncertainty. 


Gilbert Slater. 



PEEFACE. 

T his book aims at describing the essential features of 
economic life in rural Malabar. Dr. Harold Mann 
has familiarized us with the method of making an intensive 
survey of the economic conditions of a single village. A 
similar survey, with some modifications, of a typical 
village, Nelluvaya in the northern -most Taluk of the Cochin 
State, where paddy is the principal crop of cultivation, is 
embodied in this volume. 

Too much emphasis, however, should not be laid on 
the conditions of a particular village however typical it may 
appear to be for some purposes. It is well-known that in 
India locality is not the unifying bond of organization, but 
kinship and caste with which is associated occupation as 
well. Again, it is not true that the “village system”, as 
loosely used by some writers, was at any time economically 
.self-sufficient ; inter- village and. in some cases, inter- pro- 
vincial movements of goods were quite well-known. A village 
producing paddy, for instance, may depend on other 
neighbouring villages for cloth, oil, chillies, salt and other 
articles of necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which 
were usually produced by hereditary castes of workers who 
tended to congregate .in convenient centres of trade from 
where peddlers used to go round hawking the commodities 
from door to door. «• 

It is necessary, therefore, to take a wider sweep in our 
investigations and naturally attention is mainly paid to 
conditions in the Cochin State in which our village is situated. 
But the general description, in all essential points, applies 
to conditions in the rest of Malabar. In several parts of 
Travancore, the southern Taluks of the Cochin State and in 
the fringe of the coast of “ British ” Malabar, where coconut 
is the principal crop of cultivation and facilities for fishing 
abound, conditions of production are somewhat different, 
but the general facts of economic life here described are of 
equal applicability. 



That there is a fundamental unity in Indian civiliza- 
tion is sufficiently established. Tt remains to point out 
that in the policy of open-door that Malabar kept from the 
beginning as regards foreign commerce and intercourse 
long before the English East India Company was started, 
the way in which the diverse castes, creeds and races never 
import for the most part their social and religious differences 
into spheres of economic relationship, and, at the present 
time, in its preponderance of agriculture, the recent decay 
of some indigenous industries, the consequent pressure of 
the population on the soil and the unique opportunity that 
this affords for a few big landlords and temple-estates to 
rack-rent their tenants, the unequal distribution of village 
resources brought about by this fact as well as by the collec- 
tion of Government kists which are mostly spent on a highly 
centralized administrative machinery, the extreme depend- 
ence of the rural classes on imported commodities and the 
consequent withdrawal of funds from rural areas to export 
and import centres and even to places outside India, the 
low earning capacity of the majority of the people and their 
consequent inability to make savings, the comparative 
absence of institutions for facilitating investment in rural in- 
dustries — in these features of its past and present economic 
situation, Malabar is an epitome of India. 

It is with great pleasure and gratitude I acknowledge 
the assistance I received from Dr. Gilbert Slater who contri- 
butes a Foreword to this volume. This work, undertaken 
in fact at his suggestion, had the benefit of his perusal and 
criticism at every stage of its progress. I have also to 
acknowledge with gratitude the help I received from Mr. 
I. Raman Menon, Director of Agriculture, Cochin State, 
who made valuable suggestions in the chapter on “Crops, 
Cultivation, Vegetation”. I am solely responsible, however, 
for the subject-matter and its arrangement, comments 
and criticisms as embodied in this volume. 


S. SUBBARAMA IyeR. 



CHAPTER 1. 

The Background, 

Cut off frojn the rest of India by the impenetrable 
barriers of the Western Ghats, though connected by the 
Soutli Indian Railway in recent years througli the gap of 
Palghat, Malabar including the Native States of Cochin and 
Travancore, preserves several peculiarities of manners and 
customs as well as marked natural differences of soil and 
climate whicli are not shared by the rest of India. The 
curious reader will find sufficient description of such facts 
in the District Gazetteers and Manuals, 

Blessed with a bountiful rainfall extending from 90 to* 
120 inches per annum and receiving the full benefits of two 
monsoons, tlie South-west and the North-east, vegetation is 
naturally luxuriant. Nowhere more than 10 miles from 
the sea, the country presents on the whole an unduhating 
appearance dotted with hillocks and petty forests. The 
space intervening the hillocks is naturally fertile. Paddy 
thrives as rvell as several other products of every-day use, 
while rubber and coffee — the planters’ crops — deck several 
regions by the side of the Ghats. Forest products are na- 
turally plentiful, but lack of transportation facilities often 
stands in the way of tlieir proper utilization and ‘‘conser- 
vation. The coast strip is naturally the home of coconuts, 
thus justifying the name of Kerala (home of coconuts) by 
which this part of the country is known among its inhabi- 
tants. There are also some good rivers, mostly dry in sum- 
mer, taking their source in the Ghats and emptying them- 
selves into the sea, besides innumerable water-courses that 
run in all directions and fertilize and w^ater the fields through 
which they wind. 

As is the land so are the people. Though the general 
tendency towards caste-organization is observable in every 
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part of India, each geographical area has its own peculiarities 
in the number and Idnd of castes and sub-castes. The Naidus, 
Chetties and several other castes so common in the rest of the 
Presidency do not find a place in the indigenous caste-or- 
ganization of Malabar ; neither do the Nairs, Panans and 
Ezhuvas of the West Coast find their exact counterparts else- 
where. The castes and communities of Malabar are indeed 
a legion — the Census Report enumerates no less than 30 prin- 
cipal castes ijaiis) among Hindus alone which again comprise 
of innumerable sub-castes each divided from the other by 
the strict prohibition of interdining and intermarriage ; 
besides there are several castes among Muhammadans, Christ- 
ians, Animists and Jews. There is one feature of this 
caste-organization which, besides its rather repulsive charac- 
ter, is economically wasteful, viz., the injunction to a 
few of the lower castes to stand at specified distances while 
approaching the higher csistes. Cherumas, Pulayas and 
Pariahs (agricultural serfs) are not allowed to enter a caste 
village inhabited by the higher castes ; they are made to 
stand at a specified distance of about 72 feet. Ezhuvas 
and Kammalans are permitted to enter the caste yillarge, 
but are made to stand at a distance of about 24 feet. 
Ezhuvas and Kammalans, in their turn, would not approach 
a Cheruma within a radius of 50 feet. 

Cochin, under whose administration is the village of 
Nelluvaya and its vicinity, whose economic conditions form 
the sut^ect of investigation in this volume, is a compact 
little Native State with an area of 1,479 square miles and a 
population of 979,080 (in 1921) ; the average density per 


square mile is 662. 

Hindus . . . . 646,132 

Christians . . . . 262,595 

Muhammadans . . . . 68,717 

Other Castes . . . . 469 

Jews . . . . 1,167 


The genius of the Indian caste-organization is such that 
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these numerous religionists and endless castes and sub- 
castes among the Hindus, in spite of differences in social 
customs or religious practices, live quite amicably within 
the area of a village or town and seldom, if ever, do they 
imjjort their differences to spheres of economic activities, 
where, for instance, the highest Brahmin will be the tenant 
or manager in a Christian’s or Muhammadan’s landed estate. 

Of the total area, nearly 605 square miles or 41 per cent, 
are covered by forest-tracts which are not available for cul- 
tivation, but quite recently a few enterprizing planters have 
taken to cultivate rubber in certain localities. 

The whole area, may be roughly classified under three 
heads : — (1) the region of hills and forests ; (2) the region 
of the plains ; and (3) the region of the Coast. The State 
lies north to south on the western slopes of the Western 
Ghats whose offshoots penetrate well into two or three 
Talulcs. The extreme north faces the Palghat Gap, which 
affords a means of communication with the rest of the Madras 
Presidency. Though no part of the State is more than 
40 miles from the sea (in the southern portion the maximum 
distant** is very much le.ss) the coast-strip, is mostly in the 
hands of the British Government ; even the chief port, 
Cochin, is partly in British hands. The State retains one 
port, Malipurara, a little to the north of Cochin, but its 
importance is overshadowed by that of Cochin. 

Another interesting feature is the existence of the series 
of backwaters which penetrate into different Taluks of the 
State. This accounts for the very early commercial develop- 
ment of the State. Even with the construction of metalled 
roads and the railway, water is still an important means for 
internal traffic and commerce. The make-up of the local boat 
called Vallum shows efficiency and beauty. In the hot 
months of March, April and May, when there are no monsoon 
rains, the water in the backwaters is at a very low ebb ; 
cultivation of paddy is carried on in the alluvial soil after 
pumping the water out of the fields. This is locally known 
as Hole Krishi or cultivation of the backwater region. The 
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yield is naturally plentiful, but such land is sometimes 
subject to devastating floods which destroy the whole crop if 
the downpour of the summer monsoon happens to be a 
Uttle earlier than is due. The area under Hole cultivation is 
about 13,000 acres. 

The soil in the two southern Taluks of the State (Cochin- 
Kanayannur and part of Mukandapuram) is sandy and on 
’account of breeze from the sea it is best fitted to grow co- 
conuts. In the four northern Taluks of the State where 
the soil is laterite, paddy is the principal crop of cultivation, 
while arecanut plantations thrive in their western bc>rders. 
Hills and dales are interspersed in these four Taluks. The 
forest area in the true sense of the term is on the eastern 
portion of the four northern Taluks, while the rest of the 
area presents a magnificent undulation of hills and dales. 
From the point of view of drainage this is important ; the 
water brought down by the water-courses is utilized for 
raising a summer crop of paddy or minor vegetable products. 
There are also four important rivers taking their source 
from the slopes of the Western Ghats and discharging their 
waters into the backwaters bordering the sea coast# THese 
rivers which serve as drainage for surplus water from the 
interior are utilized for floating down timber from the forests 
and to a small extent for the purpose of irrigation. Schemes 
for harnessing water-power for industrial purposes are being 
considered by the State Government. 

Cochin, in common with the West Coast, receives the 
full benefit of the south-west monsoon during June to Sep- 
tember and partial rains during the so-called north-east 
monsoon in November and part of December. The rainfall, 
over 100 inches per year, is one of the heaviest in the whole 
of India, and this accounts for the luxuriant growth of trees 
and vegetable life in the forests and the suitability of the 
soil for the cultivation of paddy. The rainfall, however, is 
not uniform throughout the State ; while the southern 
Taluks receive about 130 inches, the northern-most Taluk 
registers only about 60. 



The following table of rainfall, recorded in Trichur, fairly indicates its month-to- 
month distribution in our village and. its vicinity ; — 
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Agriculture is the predominant occupation of the peoplcr 
as in the rest of India, but as the following comparative 
table shows, it supports a less proportion of the popula- 
tion than elsewhere : — 



Agriculture 

Industry 

and 

Professional 

Cochin 

50.4 

Commerce 

34.6 

3.3 

Travancore 

47.2 

28.5 

2.5 

Malabar 

60.7 

30.1 

3.0 

Madras Presidency 

70.0 

21.3 

3.2 

India 

65.2 

16.9 

1 .7 


This preponderance of industrial population in Cochin 
is due to the existence of backwaters, canals, forest tracts 
and the facilities for the cultivation of the coconut palm. 
It should not, however, be understood that the State is in 
any way an exception to the rest of India with a great variety 
of industries within its borders. Such of the manufacturing 
industries as exist are very little removed from the jiurely 
extractive industries ; fishing, industries connected with 
coconut such as toddy-drawing, basket-weaving, and 
coir-making, and felling trees from forests for sale as timber 
or firewood (which three occupations together support 
100,000 inhabitants) are not indeed classed as agricultural 
industries, but are very closely allied to these. 

Agriculture in its widest sense includes arable farming, 
cattle and poultry farming, apiculture, sericulture and several 
other allied industries. The ‘agriculturist’ of the West 
Coast, however, is satisfied with raising some crops such 
as paddy, coconut, arecanut or some minor garden produce 
and maintaining such cattle as are indispensable for culti- 
vation. 

Malabar, including the Native States of Cochin and 
Travancore, is, like the rest of India, a land of villages. 
Towns, few and far between, are, in many cases, mere over- 
grown villages and are, as a rule, centres of exchange of 
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produce and not of production. Such natural advantages 
as the meeting of roads and trade-routes and facilities for 
water-communication, if any, invest a place with the cha- 
racteristics of a commercial town. In the absence of highly 
developed industries of the modern type, rural character- 
istics still prevail in the so-called towns. Judged by the 
modern standard, means of internal transport are still meagre* 
In Cochin, for instance, to serve a total area of 1,479 square 
miles there are 65 miles of Railway, nearly 500 miles of 
metalled road, good, bad and indifferent, and about 50 miles 
of light railway specially designed to tap the forest resources ; 
the proportion of such facilities in the rest of Malabar is 
still less. For the rest, internal transport is carried on by 
pack-bullocks, bullock-carts and human beings improvising 
their heads, shoulders or backs to carry loads from place 
to place. 

Only 12 per cent of the people of Cochin live in towns 
as against 6.2, 8 and 11 percent in Tra van core, Malabar and 
Madras Presidency respectively. Only three of the towns 
are urban in their character containing over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants each, while the remaining six are partly urban and 
partly rural in their appearance and contain between them 
only 38 per cent of the urban population. All these towns 
are of recent growth as, from time immemorial, the 
Malayalis have been averse to living in closely built 
villages ; the increase of industrial and commercial business 
is chiefly responsible for this growth. This tendency is 
becoming more and more marked, the urban population 
having increased by nearly 26 per cent during the decade 
1901-11, while the population of the State increased only 
by 13 per cent.^ 

The so-called villages in Cochin as entered in the revenue 
records are mainly arbitrary areas, of three square miles on 
an average, so divided to suit the exigencies of revenue 

' Census Report, 1911. In 1921, the urban population was 13 per 
cent ; increase of total population 6.6 per cent; and increase of town popu- 
lation 16.6 percent. 
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administration. The State is thus divided into 273 ' villages 
but as the revenue demand of most of the villages was found 
too small to afford sufficient work to a separate village staff, 
they are clubbed into 165 villages for revenue purposes. 
A Pravartiharan^ (i.e., village officer) is in charge of each 
village, with an accountant and two peons to assist him in 
revenue collections. 

The village site in Malabar is invariably on an elevated 
ground unfit for paddy cultivation. A temple and a tank 
are special features, often two or more village sites sharing 
in the same temple and the same tank. Particular castes 
tend to congregate in particular localities ; the community 
of caste, even more than locality or occupation, is the 
vital element in Indian social and economic organization. 
The houses in a typical Malayali village are not in rows or 
street form, but are built single with a com|X)iind around 
each and hedged round with a fence. Houses of well-to-do 
classes contain a well or wells from which drinking water is 
obtained and the garden produce watered in the hot weather. 
Plantains, the jack, the mango and tamarind trees, the co- 
conut and arecanut as well as vegetables and roots several 
kinds are often grown in the compound surrounding the 
house. Lanes which are often foot-paths wind in all direc- 
tions and connect the several houses in the village. 

These areas were more or less self-sufficing economic 
units^, but the present improved methods of transport and 
communication have considerably broken down the barrier 
of self-sufficiency. The surplus agricultural products are 
taken by merchants to town-centres from where they are 
redistributed to different places. The sundry necessaries 
are bought from a village retail-shop or the weekly fair.^ 

The increasing use of machine-made cloth in place of 
hand-woven fabrics, kerosene for castor oil, vessels and 

^ Corresponding to the Adhikari or Karnam elsewhere. 

^ These fairs are so arranged to fall on successive days of the week 
as to enable the travelling merchants or peddlers to move from one village 
market to another for sale of goods. 
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implements of iron, brass and copper, scissots, kiiives and 
mirrors which pour ih from abroad ; the use of bibycles, 
watches and clocks, power lamps and chimneys arid fold- 
ing umbrellas among the well-to-do classes and motor-cars 
among the very rich ; the demand for sewing machines 
and machine-tools of several kinds, matches, cutlery and 
soap — these are the more important factors, assisted by the 
Railway and the Post Office, that have combined to break 
down the old economic self-sufficiency in Malabar as in the 
rest of India. Side by side with the snapping of the econo- 
mic chord of solidarity and self-sufficiency, has gone on 
thn. decay of several types of communal and social efforts in 
the villages, brought about by the intervention of the Central 
Government with its hierarchy of officials, revenue, judi- 
cial and executive. So far as Cochin is concerned, the danger 
of this state of affairs was recognized by the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja as early as 1913, when 
it was proposed to revive the old village Panchayat system, 
which would give facilities to the people to settle several 
matters of each village easily and qilickly amongst them- 
selve.s a»d give them also some training in the art of self- 
goevrnment. 

Among the peculiar social customs of the people which 
are of economic importance may be mentioned the Maru- 
makhattayahi system of inheritance of the Naya’ts and the 
undivided family system of the Nambudiris, the indigenous 
Brahmins of Malabar. The eldest male member in a joint- 
Nayar family, called Kdrdnavan or head, looks after its 
affairs, but the family property descends in the female line. 
The male members of the family enter into Sambandam dt 
marital relation with Nayar women of other fainilies, but thie^fe 
women live in theii: own houses and are ffiainlidlnfed odt ‘dt 
their family property. The husband is bound to provide at 
leUst clothing for his wife and children and meet certain out- 
df-pdcket expenses, _ But instances are not rdre Where a Wfell- 
td-do husband settles a substantial income on his wire isuid 
childieh. Ahf plx^ifeirty sd giWeh fdhng, hdWevfet, the tdhi&i 

2 
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or the family property of the women. Educated Nayars 
are making efforts to change this custom and often live with 
their wives in separate houses of their own.i 

The property of the Nambudiri family is not divided. 
In order to curb effectively the separatist interest of indivi- 
dual male members the eldest male member alone is permitted 
by custom to enter into legal marriage with the women of 
his own caste ; the marrying member, however, may have 
three wives at a time and there are few among the eligibles 
who do not possess that number. The other members of the 
family enter into Sanibandam or marital relation with Nayar 
women. The children of Nambudiri Brahmins and Nayar 
women are reckoned Nayars, and are members of the joint 
family of the mother, and entitled to maintenance from that 
family property. The Nambudiris are, as a class, rich and 
powerful and some of them are enlightened, while most are 
big landlords or zemindars. 

The village of Nelluva5^a lies nearly at the centre of 
Talapilli, the northern-most Taluk of the Cochin State. The 
Taluk, 271 square miles in extent and divided^ into 74 
''revenue villages”, lies between and N. latitude 

and 76°4' and 76^^31' E. longitude. Over a tliird of the 
area of the Taluk is covered with forests which are, however, 
of low altitude, nowhere rising beyond 1,000 feet. These 
forests are chiefly on the eastern portion ; the undulating 
character is more pronounced, and the laterite hills more 
lofty and numerous than in the other Taluks of the State. 
The soil is of the red ferruginous variety, richer in the eastern 
side than in the west. The Cochin Eailway runs across 
the middle of the Taluk north to south. Total population 
of the Taluk is 170,154 (in 1921). The eastern portion is 

^ The most advanced sections of the Nayars show a tendency to revolt 
from this custom and the Cochin Nayar Regulation passed into law in 
1920 makes it obligatory on a woman’s husband to settle half his self-earned 
property on her. It may be mentioned that such changes in social insti- 
tutions, possible in Native States, are very difficult to make in “British” 
territories since the British Government has pledged itself to social and 
religious neutrality. 
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specially suited for the cultivation of paddy, while the 
arecanut thrives equally well on the west. 

Nelluvaya is a typical village in the Taluk, where both 
the areca palm and paddy thrive equally well. The metalled 
road running east to west through the Taluk passes through 
the southern portion of the village ; the rest of the area 
of the village is connected by footpaths through Parambas 
and paddy fields. On the east of the village lies a well-wooded 
reserved forest. There are petty undulating hillocks in the 
different blocks of the village area. A small water-course, 
31' wide and 15' deep, forms the southern boundary of the 
village. It is flooded in the rainy season ; temporary 
bunds are put up in summer to collect water for the purpose 
of irrigation. 

I’he revenue village, nearly 3 square miles in extent, 
consists of four blocks or divisions in which the inhabitants 
dwell. These four village sites, situated on fairly elevated 
grounds, are known by different names, and the most im- 
portant of them is Nelluvaya. 
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Theire itfe about 150 houses in this block, while the 
other three divisions coiildin 30 to 50 houses each. Ohfe 
peculiar feature, which is also common to almost all ‘villages '' 
in Cochin and Malabar, is that the houses of different higher 
castes are mingled together and are not congregated in 
separate portions of the village-site. Each house has an 
extensive compound where the areca palm is chiefly grown. 
The village area is thus classified in the revenue records ; — 



Acres. 

Cents. 

Reserved forest 

570. 

,48 

Wood area for grazing cattle . . 

44, 

,45 

Nilams (paddy cultivable land) 

419, 

,66 

Parambas (a) Payattupattam 

392, 

,89 

(6) Vrikshapattam 

174, 

,70 

Waste land 

10 

,10 

Poromboke 

526, 

,30 

Total . . 

2,138 

.58 


[Parambas are areas unfit for cultivation of^ paddyr 
|)ut where such crops as coconut, arecanut, etc., are grown. 
Vrikshapattam — areas where the taxable trees — coconut, 
areca and jack — are grown. In Payattupattam parambas 
no such taxable trees exist.] 

Tjhe following statistics of the population in one of the 
four blocks indicate the distribution of castes in an agri- 
cultural village. Boys and girls in this table are those 
under the age of 12 : — 


Caste Families Men Women Boys Girls 


1. Brahmin (Tamil)i 

15 

30 

26 

14 

14 

2. Nambisan 

5 

11 

6 

4 

3 

3. Variyar f- temple castes 

2 

7 

4 

1 

2 

4. Marar J 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

5. Nayar 

33 

55 

79 

48 

37 


* These are immigrants from Tamil districts. 
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Caste Families Men Women Boys Girls 


Veluj;edap (w^isl^efman) 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

7. Velakatalavan (barber) 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8. Pappada Chetti 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

9. Chetti 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10. Ezhuvan 

15 

27 

24 

14 

7 

11. Maragari (carpenter) 

13 

20 

23 

18 

14 

12. Karuvan (blacksmith) . . 

3 

6 

7 

6 

2 

13. Thattan (goldsmith) 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

14. Mannan (washerman) . . 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

15. Panan (earth worker) . . 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

16. Pulayan 1 • • 

9 

13 

13 

8 

4 

17. Parayan b depressed castes 

3 

4 

4 

0 

3 

18. Kanakan J . . 

2 

5 

3 

3 

0 

19. Christians 

5 

9 

8 

2 

8 

20. Moplahs (Muhammadans) 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

Total 

121 

216 

223 

129 

107 


Besides tliese there are eight families of potters. The 
one fai^ily of Chetti is an immigrant to the village who 
maintains himself by begging. A Pappada Chetti is so 
called because his hereditary occupation is to make pappa- 
dams, a circular paste made out of black gram, an article 
of consumption among all classes. Mannan, the caste of 
washermen, washes the clothes of low caste people ; dis- 
tance pollution is observed by the higher castes while ap- 
proaching them. This caste is to be distinguished from that 
of Velutedans, another caste of washermen, who wash 
clothes for Brahmins, Nayars and the temple castes ; dis- 
tance pollution is not observed in the case of Velutedans. 


Total population — 121 families . . 675 

Average per family . . . . . . 5 

Percentage of boys to the total ... 19 

Percentage of girls to the total . . 18 


The following valuation of the house -property in the 
village (made in 1918) conveys a fair idea of the economic 
status of the several ‘castes'. 
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House Per 


Caste 

Families 

property 
in Rupees 

Family^ 

1. Nambisan 

.. 5 

3,300 

660 

2. Variyar 

.. 2 

700 

350 

3. Brahmins (Tamil) 

.. 15 

5,060 

337 

4. Marar 

.. 1 

300 

300 

5. Nayar 

.. 33 

4,730 

143 

6. Thattan (goldsmith) 

. . 2 

210 

105 

7. Syrian Christians 

.. 5 

370 

74 

8. Ezhuvas 

.. 15 

772 

50 

9. Maragari (carpenter) 

.. 13 

372 

28 

10. Velakatalavan (barber) 

.. 1 

25 

25 

11. Karuvan (blacksmith) . . 

. . 3 

65 

22 

12. Moplahs 

.. 3 

40 

13 

13. Velutedan (washetman) 

.. 2 

25 

12 

14. Pappada Chetti 

. . 2 

20 

10 

15. Chetti 

. . 1 

10 

10 

16. Panan (earth worker) . . 

.. 2 

20 

10 

17. Mann an (washerman) . . 

.. 2 

20 

10 

18. Parayan 

. . 3 

30, 

10 

19. Kanakan 

.. 2 

20 

10 

20. Pulayau 

. . 9 

62 

7 

There are 135 houses in 

the village, of 

which 103 are 

thatched with paddy-straw and the rest tiled 



' • Caste 

Total houses 

Tiled 


1. Brahmins 

19 

11 


2. Nayar 

33 

7 


3. Nambisan 

5 

5 


4. Temple property . . 

4 

4 


5. Christian . . 

5 

2 


6. Variyar . . 

2 

1 


7. Marar 

1 

1 



All other castes have thatched houses only. 

Almost all the villagers own their houses, while a few 
houses are unoccupied. 



CHAPTER II. 

Land Tenures. 

Section 1. 

Among the problems of economic organization in Malabar, 
as in the rest of India, affecting profoundly as they do the 
production and distribution of agricultural incomes, the 
principles and methods on which land is owned and culti- 
vated are most important. Confining our description to 
Cochin land tenures, applicable also in their essentials to 
Malabar in general, there are three claimants for the produce 
of the soil whose claims may fitly be recognized as involving 
certain definite rights. They are (1) the Sirkar or Govern- 
ment claiming land-revenue ; (2) the Janmi or land -owner 
who owns complete proprietory rights in land ; (3) the te- 
nants whose claims range from a certain definite right of 
ownership to mere tenancy-at-will. But the peculiarity 
in Cochin is that about 40 per cent of cultivable land is 
possessed by the Sirkar in Janmam, having all the rights 
and frequently imposing until recently all the incidents of 
tenures which arc still in vogue among private Janmis and 
land-owners. Till 1762 the Rajah’s Government did not even 
claim any revenue, in the modern sense, from the lands of 
private Janmis and land-owners, the produce from which was 
being shared exclusively between the landlord and his tenant. 
It was in that year that the exigencies of administration 
compelled the Sirkar to levy revenue {Rajabhogam, or share 
of the Sirkar) from Puravaka or lands under private owner- 
ship, and ever since tliis rajabhogam together with the janmi- 
hhogam of the lands which belong to the Sirkar constitute the 
land revenue of the State(Fide Cochin State Manual). In days 
gone by the Rajah, as head of the Royal Family, had lands 
of his owni which he had let out on different tenures. As 
the pubhc property of the Royal Family, of whom the ruling 

^ Forfeiture, escheat and reclamation of waste lands were the chief 
sources. 
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Prince is the head, is impartible, such property is fairly 
extensive at present, comprising nearly 40 per cent of the 
total cultivable area in the State. A private landlord 
whose position is similar to the Royal Family in this respect 
is Pahath Atchan, head of an hereditary house having 
extensive land in Cochin and Travancore. The property 
of his family is also impartible and is managed by the head 
who succeeds to the Sthanam or Musnad as the eldest male 
member. The same feature of impartibility obtains practi- 
cally, though not in law, among Nambudiri Brahmins and 
certain ancient Nayar families. All temple and church 
lapds are also impartible. The natural consequence is that 
real ownership in land is concentrated in a few houses from 
whom it is impossible to divest the ownership or to spread 
the magic of possession among small peasant proprietors. 

The Royal domain is scattered throughout the State in 
patches big and small. Quite recently the Rajah made 
over his claims on such lands to the State Government in 
consideration for a Civil List (3.9 lakhs of rupees) which is 
annually paid to him and the members of his Family. The 
Royal Family, however, still retains proprietorship of certain 
estates in the State. The Sirkar lands are let to the ryots 
under different tepures, which had been very much com- 
plicated and uncertain before 1905, but were arranged in the 
following order by the Revenue Settlement which was com- 
pleted in that year. 

Sirkar Lands. 

(1) According to Verumpattam, or simple lease, form 
of tenure the tenant is in some cases permitted to keep the 
bare cost of seed and cultivation and the whole of the net 
produce is payable to the landlord ; among the better class 
of landlords, however, the old custom of reserving one-third 
of the net produce, after deducting the cost of seed and culti- 
vation, for the tenant is retained, and the remaining two- 
thirds are payable to the landlord. The State Government 
takes only one-half the net produce. 

It was decided by the State Government in 1906 tha 



LAND, TENVMMS }1 

this fonn of tenure sh§ll be deemed formal fof settling the 
full State-demand, and other tenures shall be treate4 as 
favourable ones ; and that sifch tenants as occupy Sirlcar 
lands shall acquire full rights to the soil and their rights 
shall remain undisturbed so long as they regularly pfiy the 
State-revenue, provided that rights to metals are reserved 
to the State. 

(2) The origin of the Kanom form of tenure is obscure, 
but the British Courts of I^aw have come to regard it as 
usufructuary mortgage of landed property. Justice Moore 
defines Kanom as a “usufructuary mortgage of immovable 
property for the terra of 12 years (unless some other term 
is specified) by the conditions of which a definite share of 
the estimated produce is reserved for the mortgagee as 
interest on the money advanced and for the payment of the 
Government revenue and the balance is payable in the shape 
of rent to the mortgagor.”^ 

“In accordance with that tenure a sum of money or 
paddy is deposited with the landlord, on which the tenant 
is entitled to interest which varies from 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent. Ihe rent payable to the landlord will not be more 
than one-half of the net produce after deducting the cost 
of seed and cultivation. The tepant is entitled to be left 
in possession undisturbed for 12 years and to be reimbursed 
for all unexhausted in^provements when evicted. His 
ICanom is usually renewed at the end of 12 years, wh^sn the 
Kanomdar must pay a fine or premium which, according 
to ancient usage, ought not to exceed 20% to 26% of the 
Kanom amount or one year’s rental at the option of the 
landlord, but which at the present day is usually fixed accord- 
ing to the landlord’s caprice. After renewal, the tenant is 
entitled to hold the land for another term of 12 years. ”1 

But this distinction has ceased to be of any importance 
in State Kanom lands, for by the Proclamation of 1906 His 
Highness laid down that fresh renewal once in 12 years was 


’ L. Moore. MalaJbar Law and CuAloni. 
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not necessary in the future. The present position is thus 
summed up : — In State Kanom, the land is held on a lease 
in consideration of a sum of money supposed to have been 
advanced to the State and consequently a certain amount 
is deducted from the State-demand on account of interest 

in the amount advanced This form of tenure 

is for all practical purposes the same as the State Verum- 
patUim tenure, only with this difference that from the assess- 
ment due thereon a certain deduction is made on account of 
the interest due to the ryot on some sum of money supposed 
to have been advanced to the State, i.c., one-third is deducted 
from Verumpattam rates {State Land Revenue Manual). 

(3) ^‘Inam or gifts are personal grants made in some 
cases for the performance of certain specific services in reli- 
gious institutions, etc., and in others for services rendered on 
some previous occasion or for some other similar reasons 
either absolutely or on certain specific conditions. ” The de- 
ductions of revenue in State Inam lands range from free 
assessment to one-third of the Sirkar Verumpattam or 
normal assessment. 

The forms of tenure under private landowners are varied 
and complicated. Fixity of tenure is absent in the private 
Verumpattam and Kanom leases. In a simple lease of the 
Verumpattam type it is not at all uncommon that the ten- 
ant is called upon to pay to the landlord the whole of the 
estimated net produce after deducting the bare cost of seed 
and cultivation and consequently he is merely a labourer on 
subsistence-wages, though it suits his landlord to bind him 
by a contract. It frequently happens that the rent which 
the tenant covenants to pay is more than the land could 
yield, and in this case a burden of debt accumulates on him, 
and his position becomes little better than that of a slave. 
If he incurs his landlord’s displeasure, a decree for eviction 
and arrears of rent follows, and his means of livelihood are 
gone for ever. 

In the case of Kanom tenures, the private landowners 
make the tenant renew his lease every twelve years, when the 
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landlord is entitled to extra payments as renewal fees. 
Besides the stipulated rent, the tenant has to make every 
year certain customary payments in kind or cash to his 
landlord. The Nambudiri landlord demands special pay- 
ments on six well-known occasions ; — 

(1) Rice -feeding ceremony of the eldest child. 

(2) The eldest son’s ‘sacred -thread’ ceremony. 

(3) The eldest son’s first day of studying the Vedas. 

(4) The eldest son’s marriage. 

(5) Twelfth day ceremony on the death of the 

Karanamn or the head of the family. 

(6) Twelfth month ceremony on the death of the 

Karanavan or the head of the family. 

The rate of collection on these occasions is usually 
one-tenth of the Michamrom amount, or the annual net pay- 
ment to the landlord. In the case of Kanom lands in temple 
estates, the minor payments are usually collected with a 
view to facilitate temple management. A prominent temple, 
for example, collects the following dues : — 

f 

Fof every 100 paras of paddy (as the landlord’s share 
or Janmi pattam) the tenant is called on to pay — 

Gringelly oil .. ..4 Edangalis (176oz.)' 

Straw (paddy stalk) . . 50 Bundles 
Buttermilk . . . . 9 Bdangahs 

Plantains . . . . 50 • 

Ghee for lighting purposes in the shrine — 4as. 6ps. 

The usual rate of interest that is deducted by the land- 
lord on account of the Kanom amount deposited with him is 
nearly 13 paras on Rs. 100. This works out, at the rate of 
12 annas per para, at 9| per cent per annum. 

The rates of renewal fees at the end of the twelfth year 
vary with different landlords^ but the following table fairly 

’ In Cochin, however, the Regulation of 1924 lays down that the re- 
newal fees shall be levied at the uniform rate of 27J per cent of the Kanom 
amount. 
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indicates the items of collections. The unit here taken is a 
piece of land paying 150 faras of paddy as the landlord’s 
share of the produce. ^ 

(1) h/andlord’s 'signature-charge’ — Rs. 4 with a mini- 

mum of Re. 1. 

(2) Writing charge — Rs. 4. 

(3) Muktyarnama (right of attorney) — Rs. 4. 

(4) Payment for the manager — Rs. 4. 

(5) Writer’s ‘batta’ — 4 annas. 

(6) An extra sum of Rs. 100.^ 

The State collects land-revenue from the landlord, 
but the actual incidence falls on the tenant ; the latter 
expressly undertakes by contract to pay the present revenue 
as well as any additional revenue that the Government 
may impose at subsequent settlements. The tenant is at 
liberty to sell or dispose of the land in any way he pleases ; 
the buyer has to report the matter to the landlord and get 
a fresh deed executed in his favour. No additional charge 
is made by the landlord. ^ , 

The variety of Kanom lease prevalent in coconut or 
arecanut plantations, where the cultivation does not begin 
and end with the agricultural year, is known as KuUkanam 
(from Dra vidian KuU — hollow or pit and Kanom). The 
tenant is entitled to quiet enjoyment for 12 years, but, if 
^ 

^ The landlord calculates his share of produce on the basis of two to 
five times the amount of seed sown in the land according to its fertility ; 
thus in an acre it may vary from 16 to 40 paras of paddy. The interest 
on the Kanom amount plus Government assessment must be deducted 
tp get at the Michavarom or landlord’s net share. 

* Fanciful sums are sometimes collected. Cases are known in Malabar 
in which out of the net produce in kind the Government revenue, the land- 
lord’s share (Michavarom) and the interest on the Kanom amount are de- 
ducted and the balance multiplied by twelve (the period of lease) valued 
o,t a fairly liberal price (e.g., 3| paras per rupee) is collected as the renewal 
fee. 

® A prominent Janmi in Cochin collects 10% of the sale value from 
Verumpattam tenants of Parambas at the time of transferrance of 
holdings. 
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called on to sUrirendet possession before the period is over, 
he is entitled to compensation for his work and improve- 
ments. 

It is usual with some impecunious landlords to demand 
from the tenant a further siun of money (Puramkadom) 
besides the original Kanom amount, but the latter is entitled 
to deduct from the rent the interest on money so advanced. 
Should the tenant refuse to oblige the landlord, the latter 
sometimes executes a Melkanom in favour of another ; and 
this Melkanom,-ho]dtiT will be entitled to redeem the Kanom- 
holder at the expiry of his term.i 

Sometimes the landlord executes a panayam or simple 
mortgage with or without possession in favour of a tenant. 
The terms of a panayam may be similar to those of a Kanom, 
but there are no implied covenants for quiet enjoyment 
for 12 years nor for compensation for improvements. 2 

In addition to these modes of transfer the landlord may 
make grants of land in perpetual leases as rewards (/worn) 
for services rendered or more commonly out of religious 
motives .3 

The State Government as well as private landlords are 
Uralars or custodians or trustees of vast expanses oiDeva- 
•swom or temple lands. The legal liabilities of managers 
£tre : — 

(1) The general superintendence of all endowments 
is vested in the sovereign and is termed Melkoyma. 

(2) The Devaswom is a corporation sole and acts 
through its Uralars or managers. 

(3) The Uralars have no right to alienate trust pro- 
i)erty, but they may create subordinate tenures in accordance 
with local usage. 

^ The Cochin Tenancy Regulation of 1914 prohibits Mdkanom or 
Melcharth except under certain specific conditions, but in British Malabar it 
still fohns an engine of oppressioti in the hands of some unscrupulous land- 
lords. 

* L. Moore, Malabar Law and Custom* ^ Ibid* 
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(4) The Uralars have no authority to transfer their 
office and its duties together with the trust property to a 
stranger. 

Lands held by the trustees in the name of a temple may 
have come into their possession in one of two ways. Some 
pious person might have entrusted the business of looking 
after the land which he had alienated to a temple to a mana- 
ger ; or an ancestor of the present manager might have made 
over a part of his property to the temple and his descendants 
are managing it in the name of the temple. The several 
expenses in connection with the temple are to be met out 
of the proceeds of rent, while the manager and his staff are 
usually paid a fixed amount in grain every year. In several 
instances the hereditary uralars are mere figure-heads while 
the actual management is in the hands of a Karyasiha or 
manager. There is a State Department in Cochin to deal 
with those temple lands for which the State is the trustee. 

Temple lands are also leased out under the several 
tenures — Verumpattam, Kanom, etc., — by the urqiars. In 
common with the ordinary State-owned land, the tenures 
of such temple lands as are under the custody of the Sirkar 
were simplified and fixity of tenure conferred upon the ten- 
ants. The rent as well as certain special contributions to 
meet the expenses of temple management and festivals are 
collected in kind. 

In former times the more important temple lands were 
managed by private uralars. who were often driven to the 
necessity of seeking the protection or aid of the Rajahs 
on account of internal dissensions or aggressiveness of 
neighbouring chiefs. The Koyma or supreme overlordship 
came thus to be vested in the Rajah, but the private uralars 
retained their autonomy. When a few prominent private 
uralars sided against the Rajah in his war with the Zamorin 
in the 18th century, the Rajah ejected his rivals and assumed 
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full authority over the temple-property under their control 
and thus for the first time such lands came under independent 
State control.! Owing to gross mismanagement several 
others were subsequently taken under State control. The 
total extent of such land managed by the State as trustee is 
about 55,805 acres, of which 9,577 acres are in Malabar, and 
1,399 acres in Travancore. Thus nearly 10 per cent of the 
cultivable area in the State is temple property under Govern- 
ment management, while private uralars own quite a big area. 

Though the complicated tenures under private landlords 
present opportunities for oppressing the tenants, it is to be 
noted that the janmis or owners have so far treated the latter 
with moderation ; their prestige and authority depends 
on the prosperity and willingness to work on the part of 
their tenants. But the feeling of dependence galls and 
with the advent of full and unfettered competition the 
barriers of custom and sentiment are breaking down. This 
factor presents a serious problem for the State Government. 

The,Cochin Tenancy Bill, an extremely moderate measure, 
was passed in 1914 in the teeth of much opposition from the 
landlords. The Regulation intends to “make better provi- 
sion for the payment of compensation for the improvements 
made by tenants, and provide for the speedy realization of 
rent and other customary dues, by investing the District 
Munsiffs and District Judges with summary jurisdiction 
in the matter”. The provisions in the Regulation apply 
only to Kanom tenants who, by themselves or through 
their predecessors-in-interest, have uninterruptedly held the 
holding for a period of not less than thirty years prior to 
the coming into force of this Regulation ”, and provide some 
restrictions in matters of renewal of Kanom holdings and 
ejections of Kanom tenants and dispense altogether with the 
right of Melkanom. 


’ Cochin State Manual. 
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Sectioh II. 


The following is the condition of ownership and tenure 
in the village Nelluvaya ; — 



Nilam 

Paramha 


acres 

acres 

Sirkar Verumpattam (non -favourable 



lease) 

0.40 

38.18 

Sirkar Kanom 

3.26 

5.10 

Private ownership 

414.55 

517.12 

Total 

418.21 

560.40 


Private owners consist of individuals or undivided 
famihes and temples. Nearly 7 temples own lands in the 
village, three of which are managed by the Sirkar and the 
rest by private uralars. 

Area of the three Sirkar-maliaged temple lands : — 



Tenure 


N Ham 

Paramba 




acres 

acres 

A. 

Simple lease 
Kanom 

. . 

2.50 

7.32 

f 



Total 

9.82 


B. 

Simple lease 
Kanom 

• • • • 

3.44 

, , 



Total 

3.44 


C. 

Sitnple lease 
Kanom 


• • • • 

1.84 

0.88 



ToUl 


2.72 



Grand total 

.. 13.26 

2.72 



tANb dl^Eifvntis 2» 

Temple land under private management : — 




NUam 

Paramba 



acres 

acres 

No. I 

• • . . . • 

6.77 


No. II 

• • • • • • 

0.38 


No. Ill 

• • • • • • 

33.12 

32.01 

No. IV 

. . 

0.83 



Total 

41.10 

32.01 


Add Sirkar 

13.26 

2.72 


Total . . 

54.36 

34.73 


Village Inam, 



No. 

Nilam Paramba 

Held by 


1. 

1.48 

A Nayar lady 

2. 

2.72 

A Nambudiri lady 

3. 

1.18 

Temple 


4. 

1.14 

A Nambudiri Brah 

• 


min 


5. 

2.15 

Do. 


Total 

1.48 7.19 




A Note on Kanom Tenure. 

The origin of the Kanom form of tenure is variously 
discussed. The Kanom amount is invariably represented in 
money and we have to explain why the landlord demanded 
any money from his tenants on the basis of his land. Several 
theories have been suggested : (1) Some trace the origin 
to the old village organization of Malabar. The land, in 
theory, belonged to the peasants, but the net produce from 
the soil was divided into three equal shares, one to the Rajah, 
or ruling chief, another to the local chieftain or Naduvazhi 
3 
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as he was called, who collected the king’s revenue, and the 
third to be kept by the peasant himself. When the king 
required money for his constant wars with his neighbours, 
he collected money from his chiefs and peasants who were 
permitted to appropriate the king’s share of the produce as 
interest on the amount lent. As the usual period for a king’s 
rule was twelve years in ancient Malabar, this contract came 
to an end with that period. 

(2) Others explain that Kanom is an advance of rent 
demanded by the proprietor to ensure the prompt payment 
of rent. The Kanom amount was therefore originally fixed 
to cover one year’s pattom or rent, but subsequently when 
land-tax was imposed and their necessities increased, the pro- 
prietors involved themselves deeper in debt and therefore 
enhanced the Kanom amount. The tenants themselves 
were quite willing to pay greater and greater amounts to 
the landlord, as this was an effective means of checking the 
tendency of the landlord to evict them at the end of the 
twelve-year period. There is considerable force in this theory 
and is supported by the further fact that the practice is 
very common even to-day among small proprietols to de- 
mand money (known as Katta Kanom or advance rent) from 
their tenants before letting out the land on lease. 

(3) Another theory compares it with the feudal form of 
tenure. In troublous times of yore the peasant proprietors 
placed themselves under the protection and supervision of 
a master in consideration for which service a sum of money 
was paid to him. As such payments were generally based 
on the extent of land possessed by an individual, they came 
to be connected with such land. The derivative meaning 
of the word Kanom (Dra vidian, KanuJca. = supervision or 
protection) is said to lend support to this view. 

Whatever may be the origin, Kanom is not the same 
as panayam or simple mortgage, for in the latter there are 
no implied covenants for quiet enjoyment for 12 years or 
for compensation for improvements. 
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Copy of a Kanom Deed. 

Kanom deed, executed by X and Y, the uralars or trustees 
of the temple to A, son of B, living in Desam N. 

Whereas you have sold a portion of land executed in 
your favour in August 26, 1911, we renew the deed for the 
remaining portion of the holy land of the God in your posses- 
sion, per conditions following. We have this day given to 
you to enjoy the property on which is settled the Kanom 
amount of 387 and you have to take care of the Survey 
stones within the boundaries and incur hereafter any expenses 
of future survey ; and you have to pay 64 paras of paddy 
as pattom (rent), 11 paras of paddy for three Varam^ festivals 
and Re. 1 — 12 — 7 as the price of ghee used for lighting the 
altar, Rs. 2 for the varam festivals, 24 nalis of gingelly oil, 
6 edangalis of buttermilk and 112 bunches of straw. The 
paddy is to be brought by you to the temple -store in two 
instalments, one in Kanni (September-October) and the other 
in Makaram (January -February) and the amount of Rs. 
3 — 12 — 7 to be paid in Makaram (January-February) ; 
24 nalis »f gingelly oil to be brought on or before the 30th 
of Vrischikam (about the 15th of December) ; 6 edangalis 
of buttermilk to be brought in Kumbam (February) on the 
6th day of the Utsavam 2 festival. Also you have to con- 
duct a festival in the temple in honour of the God in Vris- 
chikam (November-December) every year and spend fca: the 
purpose 7 paras, 7 edangalis and 7 nalis of paddy, 10 nalis 
of gingelly oil and Re. 1 — 8 — 0. Besides you will have to 
pay, and obtain receipt for it from the Devaswom, the present 
Government revenue as well as any increase in revenue or 
additional cesses that may be imposed hereafter, provided 
that the total does not exceed the Michavarom amount. 

* Varam is an act of worship in the temple performed by Brahmins. 
after which they are sumptuously fed. 

* Utsavam : On certain days in the year the deity in the temple is 
taken round the temple house on the back of an elephant or elephants, 
accompanied by the Malabar band and some special poojas or acts of wor* 
ship are performed on those days. 
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If the above payments are not duly made, an interest 
of 20 per cent in kind will be charged on paddy, gingelly oil, 
buttermilk and straw and of 24 per cent per annum on the 
money. If the Government revenue is not duly paid, paddy 
at the rate of 3 paras per rupee must be paid by you when- 
ever demanded. 

For these several things the Kanom amount and any 
improvements (chamayam) that you may make in the land 
are liable. Written in the hand of P on such and such a 
date with K and S as witnesses. 


CHAPTER III. 

Holdings and Areas of Cultivation. ^ 

O 

Part of the land in the State is owned by the Sirkar and 
part by private landowners ; the tenants in Sirkar lands 
may, however, be regarded as owners in fact. The actual 
cultivation of the soil is, however, carried on by petty peasant 
proprietors and tenants who usually provide their own capital 
or labour for the purpose. There may be a series of inter- 
mediaries between the ultimate landowner (with whom 
the Sirkar deals directly for revenue purposes) and the actual 
cultivator, all of whom sharing in the agricultural rent and 
some possessing limited rights of ownerahip such as free 
disposal or power of mortgage. Owing to the existence of 
a few big landowners whose estates are impartible and of 
vast stretches of land in the hands of temples, absentee 
landlordism is the inevitable result. The following is a brief 
sketch of the nature of the size of holdings in the typical 
paddy area of Nelluvaya : — 



UOLDiNQS AND AREAS OF CULTIVATION 2» 

Extent In acres Averi^ge 

No. of patteis per holder 

Sirkar land — 

Verumpattam .. 0.4QNilam 1 0.40 

Do. ..27.43 Paramba 17 1.61 


Puravaka latid — 

Verumpattam . .414.65 37 11.20 

Do. . .517.22 Pammia 68 7.81 


Temple Suh-pattas under Sirkar management : — 

In acres No. of pattas 
Nilam Paramba Nil, Par, 

No. 1 

Kanom .. .. 7.32 .. 6 .. 

FemmpaWam or aimple lease 1.79 0.45 4 1 

No. 2 

Kanom .. .. 3.44 .. 4 1 

No. 3 

Kanom .. .. .. 0.88 ..1 

Verumpattam or simple lease . . 1.84 . . 3 

Note. — There is a temple in the village, under private 
management, possessing extensive lands in and outside the 
village. 

Total number of holders under Sirkar tenures; — » 




Nilam. 

Paramba 



2 

19 

Extent of holdings 

classified : — 

Nilam 

Paramba 

No. of holders with more than 10 acres 

, , 

1 

Do. do. 

5 to 10 acres 

, , 

1 

Do. do. 

1 to 5 acres 

1 

9 

Do. do. 

Below 1 acre 

1 

8 


2 


19 
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Number of holders under private landownership : — 

Nilam Paramba 

37 68 

No. of holders with more than 100 acres 1 


Do. 

do. 

90 acres 

, , 

1 

Do. 

do. 

70 to 80 „ 

1 

1 

Do. 

do. 

60 to 70 „ 

. . 

1 

Do. 

do. 

50 to 60 „ 

. . 

1 

Do. 

do. 

40 to 50 „ 

1 

. , 

Do. 

do. 

30 to 40 „ 

2 

1 

Do. 

do. 

20 to 30 „ 

1 

1 

Do. 

do. 

10 to 20 „ 

3 

2 

Do. 

do. 

5 to 10 ,, 

4 

9 

Do. 

do. 

1 to 5 ,, 

11 

30 

Do. 

do. 

below 1 acre 

13 

21 


Total 37 68 


Some typical joint holdings under private landowners : — 


(1) Nambudiri Brahmin 


Nilam 

(acres) 

.. 30.51 

Paramba 

(acres) 

29.62 

(2) Chakiyar^ 


.. 44.30 

64.72 

(3) [^ambudiri Brahmin 


.. 77.47 

94.37 

(4) Temple property 


.. 104.01 

16.69 

(5) Another temple 


.. 33.12 

32.01 

(6) Paliam (a private janmi or 

landlord) 22.02 

77.99 

Total 

.. 311.43 

315.40 


These six houses possess among them 75 per cent of 
Nilams (paddy-cultivable land) and 60 per cent of Parambas 
in the village under review. It is impossible to dispossess 
them of their holdings, as their estates are impartible, and 

‘ Chakiyar, the name of a caste whose hereditary occupation is to 
recite Puranic stories in temples. 
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•consequently the magic of free property is conspicuous by 
its absence. Out of 87 holders of Pararnba land, 68 possess 
only 1 to 5 acres ; and of 39 holders of Nilams, 26 are of the 
same class. Thus cultivable land is broken up into fragments 
and such fragments in most cases are “conserved” in parti- 
cular families. 

Writers on Indian Economics have already called atten- 
tion to the phenomenon of extreme fragmentation of holdings 
and of cultivation in this country. Even in the case of big 
landowners the phenomenon of fragmentation is inevitable 
as any purchase of new land can be made only in patches 
here and there from small holders whose possession is neces- 
sarily scattered here and there. The following further facts 
are disclosed by an analysis of conditions in the agricultural 
village. 

There are 135 families in the village. Almost all the 
available Paramhas are enclosed as compoimds round houses 
in which coconuts, arecanut, jack trees, tamarind, mango 
or plaintains are grown. The house-site and the compound 
are held under different tenures on payment of a small quit- 
rent to “^he landlord. The Government has imposed a small 
tax on bearing coconut, arecanut, or jack trees. The trees 
and the house belong to the occupant, who cannot be 
evicted unless compensation {chamayam) is paid by the 
landlord. But there are no occasions for eviction of this 
sort in Paramhas as in paddy-cultivable area wherg the 
land is unencumbered after the year’s crop has been har- 
vested. 

There are only three individuals in the village (excluding 
temple property) who are land-owners in the strict sense. 
The total area possessed by them is 40 acres, but a part of 
this area is scattered in neighbouring villages. Thirty-eight 
individuals are interested either as Xanom-holders or tenants- 
at-will of big landholders or of non-cultivating A^now-holders. 
Out of 17 .Kanom-holders (with an area of 60 acres), 10 have 
sublet their holdings while the rest cultivate them themselves. 
Twenty-three individuals are mere tenants-at-will, two of 
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whom being t(,lso holders of small patches of ^owom lands. 
The followipg are the ^ress taken out for cultivation by these 

^nd the number of 
divided : — 

blocks into 

which each 

one’s area is 

1^0. 

Area 

Blocks 

Highest blook 

Lowest block. 

1. 

0.25 

1 

, , 


2. 

2.5 

2 

1.75 

0.75 

3. 

0.75 

1 



4. 

1.5 

2 



5. 

0.5 

1 



6. 

12.5 

1 



7. 

2.5 

1 



8. 

4.0 

2 

2.75 

1.25 

9. 

1.5 

1 

, , 

, , 

10. 

2.5 

4 

1.0 

0.25 

11. 

2.9 

3 

1.25 

0.67 

12. 

3.4 

3 

1.25 

0.87 

13. 

0.5 

1 

, , 

, , 

14. 

6.25 

1 

, , 


15. 

3.75 

1 


, , 

16. 

12.75 

5 

6.25 

3 .0 

17. 

3.75 

3 

1.62 

1.25 

18. 

1.25 

1 

, , 


19. 

1.0 

2 

0.75 

0.25 

20. 

7.5 

1 

, . 

, , 

21. 

„ 2.5 

2 

1.25 

1.0 

22. 

4.25 

4 

1.5 

0.75 

23. 

8.12 

5 

3.0 

1.0 


86.42 

48 




Thus 86.42 acres taken out for cultivation by 23 per- 

sons 

are scattered in 

48 difEerent places : — 



Size of Plots 



No. of Plots 


Over 10 acres 


» • • • 

1 


7 to 8 acres 

• • 

m • • • 

1 


6 to 7 acres 

• • 

• • • • 

2 
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Size of Plots 

3 to 4 acres 
2 to 3 acres 
1 to 2 acres 
Below 1 acre 


No. of Plots 

2 

3 

24 

15 


48 

Attention may be called to the areas cultivated by each 
person : — 


Above 10 acres 

No. 

.. 2 

Per cent of 
total 

8.7 

6 to 10 acres . . 

.. 3 

13.0 

1 to 5 acres . , 

.. 14 

60.9 

Below 1 acre . . 

.. 4 

17.4 

Thus the great majority of 

cultivators have taken up 


1 to 5 acres. These are by no means substantial farmers, 
but members of the poverty-stricken classes who could not 
find any other employment and who hope to engage themselves 
in some subsidiary occupation or other or raise some extra 
crops fr8m the land for adding to their scanty income. In 
the case of these tenants the landlord indeed drives his 
bargain hard, and competition acting so vigorously as it 
does in a community which depends so much on the land, 
the rent that is paid is the utmost that can be squeezed out 
of the unfortunate tenant. 

From the foregoing table the number with specified 
numbers of fragments may also be noted. 


1 fragment 


No. 

.. 11 

Per cent 

48 

2 fragments . . 


.. 5 

22 

3 fragments . . 


.. 3 

13 

4 fra^ents . , 


.. 2 

9 

5 fragments . . 


.. 2 

9 

These figures should, however, be taken 

together with 


the small area of acreage for each fragment. 
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A similar statement regarding Kanom holdings is given 
below : — 


No. 

Area 

Blocks 

Highest 

Lowest 

1. 

1.5 

2 

1.1 

0.4 

2. 

5.0 

4 

1.7 

0.64 

3. 

2.5 

1 

2.5 


4. 

8.1 

3 

3.75 

1.25 

5. 

2.5 

2 

1.6 

1.0 

6. 

15.0 

2 

12.5 

2.5 

7. 

3.1 

1 

3.1 


8. 

1.26 

1 

1.26 


9. 

7.7 

6 

• 2.5 

0.4 

10. 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

, , 

11. 

2.0 

2 

1.5 

0.5 

12. 

1.75 

2 

1.0 

0.75 

13. 

1.0 

1 

1.0 


14. 

0.75 

1 

0.75 


16. 

1.9 

1 

1.9 


16. 

1.9 

1 

1.9 


17. 

6.25 

1 

6.25 



64.7 

32 




Thus 64.7 acres 

are held 

under Kanom tenure by 

persotis and they are 

scattered 

in 32 different places : — 


Size of Plots 


No. of Plots 


Over 10 acres . . . . . . 1 

6 to 7 acres . . . . . . . . 1 

3 to 4 acres . . . . . . . . 3 

2 to 3 acres . . . . . . . . 5 

1 to 2 acres . . . . . . . . 14 

Below 1 acre . . . . . . . . 8 


32 
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Turning to the number of holders and the extent of their 

holdings : — 




No. 

Per cent 

Above 10 acres 

1 

6 

6 to 10 acres 

4 

23 

1 to 6 acres 

11 

65 

Below 1 acre 

1 

6 


17 


Thus the great majority of 

j^anom-holders possess 

1 to 6 acres ; these are not very 

far removed from the 

tenants -at-will whose condition we already 

noted. The 

numbers with specified numbers of fragments stand as 

follows : — 




No. 

Per cent 

1 fragment 

9 

53 

2 fragments 

5 

29 

3 fragments 

1 

6 

4 fragments 

1 

6 

6 fragments 

1 

6 


17 



We may now place side by side the size of the areas 
held by the various holders (including Kanom tenants) and 
the size of the areas cultivated by the various cultivaVirs : — 


Areas cultivated by a 
Holdings single man 



No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

Over 10 acres 

1 

6 

2 

9 

5 to 10 acres 

4 

23 

3 

13 

1 to 5 acres 

11 

65 

14 

60 

Below 1 acre 

1 

6 

4 

18 


17 

100 

23 

100 
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A comparison between fragmentation of “ holdings ” 
and cultivation is given below ; — 



Fragmentation of 

(1) “Holdings” 

(2) Cultivation 

No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Per cent 

1 Fragment 

9 

53 

11 

48 

2 Fragments 

5 

29 

5 

22 

3 

1 

6 

3 

13 

4 

1 

6 

2 

9 

3 



2 

9 

6 .. • ... 

1 

6 

• • 

• • 


Economists have often described the evil effects result- 
ing from the extreme fragmentation and smallness of hold- 
ings and their influence upon cultivation and the economic 
condition of the agricultural classes. If we take 6 acres 
to be an economic holding for rice lands in Cochin, the con- 
dition disclosed by the above figures indicates an extremely 
unsatisfactory state of affairs ; the majority of tenants 
cultivate areas below that figure and hence have to seek 
some other employment. Even among holders of pattas, 26 
out of 39 possess only 1 to 5 acres of rice land. These holders 
will therefore either have to take in more land for cultivation 
or sublet their holdings and take to other employments. 
Both these expedients are resorted to by the villagers. 

The state of fragmentation, it has been pointed out, 
leads to want of economy in cultivation and stands in the 
way of intensive exploitation of farms. It also prevents 
effectively any outsider with capital from entering on culti- 
vation on a large scale and this makes the introduction of 
new and better ideas in agriculture more difficult.^ These 


‘ Harold Mann, LaTid and Labour in a Deccan Village, Vol. I, pp. 63-6 4. 
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are to a great extent true, but some extenuating features 
may be noted in Cochin, at least in those areas where any 
extensive system of irrigation is not required. If the lands 
are not very far apart, supervision is not so very difficult 
and much time is not wasted in carrying the light imple- 
ments from one part of the field to another. But the 
difficulty experienced by a tenant who may have to take 
out lands from a number of landowners in order that he 
may have an economic holding to cultivate or sufficient 
land to put in all his resources of capital and labour is a real 
one in Cochin as elsewhere in India. Partly owing to this 
cause and partly to the severe competition prevailing among 
cultivators of poor resources for a small patch of land, most 
of the tenants -at- will are a rack-rented class. 


CHAPTER IV. 

* Crops, Cultivation, Vegetation. 

Paddy, the principal crop of cultivation in the village, 
is raised in two different seasons of the year, one during 
the South-West monsoon (June to September) and the 
other during the North-East monsoon (October to Decem- 
ber). Some lands yield two crops a year, while others only 
one. An occasional third crop is raised in low-lying lands 
which can be artificially irrigated from a well or water- 
course, but the cost of cultivation is very high and is 
chiefly resorted to by cultivating labourers for the sake 
of work during summer months. 

There are different varieties of paddy, some grown 
during the South-West monsoon only, others during the 
North-East monsoon only, while a few are grown as “Sum- 
mer” (or ^M«cAa) crops. 
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The fields are slightly ploughed through when the 
soil is just moistened by the showers that precede the 
South-West monsoon. A small dose of cattle or green 
manure is applied to the ploughed field. The sod is then 
well crushed and with the downpour of the rains the field 
is once more well ploughed through with the country plough 
and with a wooden plank drawn by oxen. A good quantity 
of cattle dung and green manure is applied. If the paddy 
is to be transplanted, it is first sown in selected beds and 
then the grown-up paddy is pulled out after 4 or 5 weeks 
and replanted in the fields which have been made ready for 
them after a course of good ploughing and manuring. 

The art of manuring is much neglected. This is not only 
due to the ignorance of the ryot about scientific manures, 
but also to his confidence on the natural fertility of the soil 
and the copious rainfall. The existence of a large number 
of petty farmers who are merely tenants-at-will of non- 
cultivating tenants is not conducive to the ready use of suffi- 
cient manure. The ryot, however, is neither conservative nor 
unwilling to use scientific manures, but really doubts whether 
they will prove profitable in the long run. MoredVer the 
costly nature of some of them precludes their use by the 
small cultivators. Green manure and cow -dung form the 
chief items of manure. The practical agriculturist of these 
parts has laid down for himself that ten headloads of green 
manui^e together with ten basketfuls of cow-dung 
(also of the weight a single person carries on the head) cost- 
ing one rupee are sufficient manure for a block of field in 
which one para of paddy-seed is sown. 80 basketfuls of 
cow-dung and 80 headloads of green manure are thus applied 
to the acre. But even this amount is seldom reached in 
practice. Green manure is not grown by the cultivator 
himself, but is obtained from a neighbouring hill or wood. 
But owing to the strict vigilance of the Forest Department 
this supply is becoming precarious. Cattle manure is 
wastefully prepared and what with the deterioration of 
the cattle breed and the habit of tending them in the open 
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fields, it is not procurable in sufficient quantity. There is 
no doubt that there is considerable scope for improvement 
in the matter of the application of manure. Experiments 
are being carried on by the Agricultural Department which 
manages a model farm near Trichur. 

The use of heavy ploughs in place of the light country 
plough has often been recommended. i It seems, however, that 
a very heavy plough is not suited, economically and scientifi- 
cally, to the conditions of this country. The difficulty in a 
temperate or cold country like England is for the furrows to 
be kept open after the ploughing is over, and therefore com- 
paratively deep furrows have to be made. A heavier 
plough will also mean a heavier draught which is often 
beyond the poor resources of an Indian ryot. Deeper 
furrows will necessitate heavier manuring, and this, be- 
sides entailing greater cost, is wasteful in the case of paddy 
and other cereals whose roots do not penetrate well into 
the soil. 

Some varieties of paddy take 60 days to grow to matu- 
rity, othirs 90 days and still others 120 days and even more. 
The early maturing seeds are never transplanted, but are 
allowed to grow in the field itself. Without transplanta- 
tion, cultivation is thought to be a little risky, for, if weeds 
make their appearance, no harvest can be had ; but if there 
are no weeds, it is the more profitable of the two. Th<\ crop 
is harvested early or late in September according to the 
variety of seed sown. In the case of double crop nilams, 
a second crop is raised between October and December 
and the land is allowed to lie fallow between January and 
May. 

Eight paras of paddy are sown in an acre and the yield 
is 8 to 20 fold ; in exceptionally good soil, the yield is more, 

^ The Superintendent of Agriculture, Cochin State, informs me that 
his Department recommends small iron ploughs which are not heavier 
than good country ploughs made of wood. 
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One Acre. 

Virufpu (June — August) when transplanted. 

Expenditure : — Ks, a. p. 

Ploughing for sowing (2 ploughs for 1 day)@ 8as. 1 — 0 — 0 
Ploughing the ground, etc., (16 ploughs 9 times) 

8 as. 8 — 0 — 0 

Manure 8 — 0 — 0 

Plucking the shoots (8 women for a day)i 2 — 0 — 0 

Replanting (8 women a day) 2 — 0 — 0 

Watching (4 paras of paddy for 15 to 20 days) 3 — ^0 — 0 
Water inspection 1-14 — 0 

Seeds 8 — 0 — 0 

Assessment 4 — 8 — 0 


Total 38—6—0 

Income : — 

Value of 90 paras of paddy @ 12 as. 67 — 8 — 0 

Value of straw (10 headloads) 2 — 0 — 0 

Total (19—8—0 

The net gain is Rs. 31 — 2 — 0 for the landowner who 

•cultivates his own field. In the case of those who take out 
land on lease, a part of the labour is supplied by themselves, 
and a part of the profits also goes to them. The assessment is 
calculated in the above table according to the Pandaravaka 
Verumpattam rates ; in Puravaka lands the rates of assess- 
ment are less, but there are certain other payments to be 
made to the Puravaka landowner. The straw in Viruppu 
cultivation is not of much value, as it is of an inferior qua- 
lity. 

Note. — The price of paddy has been calculated through- 
out on the basis of 12 annas per para.^ 

^ Women are usually paid in kind at the rate of about 3 Kdangalis per 
day which at the rate of 12 annas per para works out at 4 annas per head. 

* The price of paddy fluctuates very much in recent years, Re. 1 — 2 — 0 
per para in 1920, Re. 1--4) — 0 in 1921. 
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Viruppu — when not transplanted. 

Expenditure : — Rs. A. p. 

Ploughing the acre . • . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

Manure . . . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

Weeding (16 women for a day) .. .. 4—0 — 0 

Watching . . , . . . 3 — 0 — 0 

Water inspection . . . . . . 1-14 — 0 

Seeds . . . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

Assessment • . • . . . 4 — 8 — 0 


Total .. 37—6—0 


Income : — 

Value of 90 paras @ 12 as. . . . . 67 — 8 — 0 

Value of straw . . . . . . 1 — 0 — 0 

Total .. 68—8—0 

There is no great difierence in the costs of cultivation 
in these two cases except that what is spent in transplant- 
ing in oAe case is spent in weeding in the other. If there 
are no weeds, as is sometimes the case, there is a gain in the 
latter method. 

For the Mundakam cultivation (October — December), 
the same amount has to be expended, but the income is 
less. * 


Income : — Rs. a . p . 

Value of paddy 70 paras @ 12 as. . . 52 — 8 — 0 

Value of straw (500 bunches or 20 headloads) 5 — 0 — 0 

Total .. 57—8—0 


Straw is extremely good and is in great demand as fod- 
<ier for cattle and for thatching houses. When the seedUngs 
are not transplanted the straw is not so good and can be 
valued at Rs. 2. 

4 
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Punja or third crop. 


Expenditure : — 

Ploughing, etc. 

Manure 

Weeding 

Watching 

Seeds 

Assessment 


Rs. A. P. 

12 — 0—0 
&-,0— O 
4—0—0 

3— 0—0 
8 — 0—0 

4— 8—0 


Total . . 39—8—0 


Income : — 

Value of 56 paras of paddy @ 12 as. . . 42 — 0—0 

Value of straw (250 bunches or 10 headloads) 2—0 — 0 


Total . . 44—0—0 

It will be noticed that in the above table no provision 
is made for watering the fields, on which the Punja culti- 
vation entirely depends. If the fields are to be watered 
from wells the cultivation should be carried on a|;. a loss : 
if there are means of irrigation by canals there may be some 
gain and with the cultivator’s own labour the gain may be 
more. But as has been already pointed out, the cost of 
cultivation is very high in proportion to the income and 
therefore Punja cultivation is chiefly resorted to, not so 
much'" for profit, as for giving work to the agricultural 
labourer. 

A word may be added on the method of transplant- 
ation. The Madras Agricultural Department has recently 
pointed out the advantages of single transplantation of paddy 
as being more economical in seed-rate and yielding a greater 
gross out-put. There are two supreme difficulties, at least 
on the West Coast, which render it impossible to adopt 
the method there. Even if there be no diminution in the, 
yield of straw, useful for cattle and house thatching, the 
force of the monsoon rains is so great on the West (k)a8t 
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that solitary seedlings are apt to be destroyed by inunda- 
tions in low areas. This was the bitter experience of the 
Agricultural Department in the State whose Superintendent 
assured the present writer that that experiment was a failure 
and not worthy of imitation on a large scale. ^ 

Weeds and pests are the common enemies of paddy at 
various stages of its growth. Weeds are more in evidence 
when the paddy is grown without transplantation. The 
following are the more important among the weeds : — 

Malayalam Name 

(1) Nareenga grass 

(2) Pathaya grass 

(3) Polla grass 

(4) Muthanga grass 

(5) Valakka Chathan , 

(6) Vari 

(7) Kouta 

Among the pests there are a few which do a great deal 
of harm Jo the crop. These are : — 

(1) Vilavu Chazhi. — When a field is harvested and the 
neighbouring one is not ready, the latter is attacked by a 
kind of insect ; it is a small creature and does not allow the 
flowering plant to bear fruits. 

(2) Chazhi. — Chazhi is a small insect with wings Which 
eats off the juice of paddy in the milky stage. It usually 
attacks the second crop {MundaJcam crop) ; if there are 
no winds which usually blow in that season, the insect 
thrives best and becomes the enemy of cultivation. 

* The Superintendent of Agriculture, Cochin, lays down the following' 
conditions under which single seedling system is bound to be advantageous.: 

(1) The seedlings should be raised on lands well manured and should 

be strong. 

(2) The lands should be fairly rich. 

(3) They should not be subject to untimely floods. 

(4) The variety of paddy should have a long j^riod for its gro^h 

(5) There should be adequate facilities for irrigation. 
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(3) Mahali . — It is not common, but attacks of this 
type are equally injurious. The ripening stalk is turned 
into a browuish colour and the plant refuses to flower. 

(4) Karukutty . — It is a caterpillar which occasionally 
appears and eats off the tender blades of paddy as soon as 
they crop up from underground. The most conspicuous 
attack was in 1916 when these appeared at the beginning 
of the sowing season (May) and lasted for a week or two. 
Whole fields were attacked and paddy had to be sown 
afresh. The Agricultural Department recommended to 
dig a small trench along the four sides of a field into which 
the insects would fall in their travel from field to field and 
would not be able to get out of it. 

Paddy is also raised as a fugitive crop on the slopes of 
low hills. The ground is well tilled a number of times be- 
tween October and April and the seed is sown broadcast 
on the soil moistened by the early rains of the South-West 
monsoon and manured with cow-dung and ashes. The crop 
is generally harvested in September and if moisture is left 
in the ground, a crop of gingelly, horse-gram or »jd gram 
is raised in it. The field is then left fallow for two or three 
years when complete rest is allowed for the soil. 
In some hilly slopes, paddy is raised three years conse- 
cutively, with decreasing productiveness and diminishing 
yield, after which the ground is left fallow for another two 
or three years. In these cases the tracts are cleared of their 
overgrowths which are burnt in the field itself for increas- 
ing its fertility. No other manure is used for the first year, 
and very little is added during the subsequent two years. 
This sort of cultivation is locally known as modan-krishi. 
A crop of red gram (Cayamus indieua) is raised along with the 
modem, no additional labour being required for its culti- 
vation. The red gram also diminishes in its yield during 
the second and third years in the same field. Only suitable 
varieties of seeds are sown as modan in the first and the sub-‘ 
sequent years. 
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The most common varieties are : — 

Veluthakutty ) j • i.i. c u. 

Kamthakutiy \ S''"' 

Veluthakutty during the second year. 

Arimodan during the third year. 

These are chosen in the above order for the three years 
because of the decreasing demand they make on the 
fertility of the soil. The crop is generally harvested at the 
beginning of August and the seeds are sown in the middle of 
May. 

The following is the statement of expenditure and income 
from an acre during the first and the subsequent years ; a 
separate table is added on the income and expenditure 
from a crop of red gram raised along with the modan. 

1 Yeae. 

Expenditure. — Rs. a. p. 

Forest growth cleared (16 men for a day @ 6 as .) 6 — 0 — 0 

Ploughing (8 pairs of oxen ploughing three times 

• a day) 4 — 0 — 0 

Seeds . . . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

Picking weeds (bushy growths) (8 men for 2 days) 4 — 0 — 0 
Watching (8 paras of paddy for 2 men for 20 days) 6 — 0 — 0 
Assessment . . . . . . 0 — 6 — 0 


Total . . 28—6—0 


Income . — 

Value of 80 paras of paddy @ 12 as. . . 60 — 0 — 0 

The net profit to the cultivator is over Rs. 31 and to the 
working cultivator who provides the labour of himself and 
his family, it is more. The profits are greatly increased 
when a crop of dal is raised along with it, as is usually done. 
The red gram seed which is sown along with the modAn is 
harvested only in December. Two edangalis of seeds are 
sown in an acre of paratnba. 
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ExpendUure . — Ks. a. p. 

Cost of seed . . • . 0 — 8 — 0 

Watching (4 jjaros of paddy) .. .. 3 — 0 — 0 

Cutting and harvesting (10 women for one day) 2 — 8 — 0 

Total . . 6 — 0 — 0 

Income . — 

Value of 25 jtaras of red gram @ Rs. 1 — 4 — 0 31 — 4 — 0 

There is thus an additional profit of Rs. 25 to the acre. 

II Year Modan. 


Expenditure. — Rs. a. p. 

Clearing the growths . . . . . . 2 — 0 — 0 

Ploughing . . . . . . 4 — 0 — 0 

Picking weeds . . . . . . 4 — 0 — 0 

Watching . . . . . . 6 — 0 — 0 

Assessment . . . . . . 0 — 6 — 0 

Cost of seeds . . . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

0 


Total . . 24 — 6 — 0 

Income . — 

Value of 56 paras of paddy @ 12 as. . . 42 — 0 — 0 

The net gain to the cultivator is Rs. 18 and with the 
cultivator’s own labour it is more. The expenses for red 
gram are the same as before, while the yield is only 15 paras 
whose value @ Rs. 1 — 4 — 0 is Rs. 18 — 12 — 0. The net 
profit is thus Rs. 12 — 12 — 0 from red gram and Rs. 17 — 10 — 0 
from paddy. 

During the third year of cultivation the expenses are 
the same as in the previous year, but the yield is only 40 
paras of paddy whose value @ 12 annas per para is Rs. 30. 
The ground is not favourable for cultivation of red gram ; 
about 10 paras may be got. Thus the net profit during the 
third year cannot exceed Rs. 8. But with the cultiva- 
tor’s own labour it may be more. 
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Other minor crops are Sama {Panicum miliare), Muthira 
or Horse-gram (Dolichos biflorus) and gingelly {sesamum 
indicum). 

Sama or chama i? the poor man’s food on the West 
Coast and of the rich on fasting days. It is sown in nilams in 
Medom (beginning of May), and is ready for harvest at the end 
of June ; after the crop is harvested, the field is made ready for 
the cultivation of paddy. In parambas, where paddy cannot 
be cultivated, it is sown at any time betweenMay and Aug\ist. 
Thus it serves as food for the cultivator when his paddy is 
maturing in the fields and, therefore, it is extensively cul- 
tivated by the poorer classes of cultivators. The variety 
which is raised during the period of the South-West mon- 
soon is known as viruppu chama. Another variety grown 
only in nilams (paddy land) and not in parambas, is sown 
in October-November and harvested in December. 

1 Acre. 

Expenditure . — Rs. a. p. 

Ploughing (8 pairs of oxen ploughing 

thrice per day) . . . . . . 3 — 0 — 0 

Seed (24 edon^raiis per acre) .. .. 2 — 8 — 0 

Watching (4 paras of paddy for 2 men for 15 days ) 3 — 0 — 0 
Harvesting (15 women for 1 day @ 3 as.) . . 2-13 — 0 

Total . . 11 — 5 — 0 


Income . — 

Value of 20 paras of chama @ Re. 1 . . 20 — 0 — 0 

Value of straw . . . . . . 0 — 0 — 0 


Total . . 20 — 0 — 0 

The net gain is Rs. 8 — 11 — 0 but with cultivator’s own 
labour it will be more. Moreover, it is not raised as a money 
crop ; but chiefly as a subsidiary crop to help the culti- 
vator to tide over the pre-harvest months of July and August. 
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Horse-gram (Dolichos hiflorus) is another pulse which 
is occasionally raised in nilarm or paramhas as a subsidiary 
crop. The grain is used as food for cattle and horses as 
well as by man. There are three varieties, black, grey, or 
mottled seeds ; the crop is sown on the poorest and thin- 
nest red soils. 1 It is sown at the beginning of October in 
nilams or paddy lands, after paddy has been harvested, 
and in the loginning of September in paramhas. The ground 
is well ploughed with the country plough. No manure is 
applied. 

Expenditure. — Rs. a. p. 

Ploughing (6 pairs of oxen for 1 day) @ 8 as. . . 3 — 0 — 0 
Seeds (24 edangalis) . . . . . . 2 — 8 — 0 

Harvesting (12 coolies 4 as. per day) . . 3 — 0 — 0 


Total . . 8—8—0 

Income . — 

Value of 20 paras of horse-gram @ Re. 1 . . 20 — 0 — 0 

There is a net profit of over Rs. 10 from an acre. The 
prices of horse-gram and of other cereals and pulses have 
gone up very much recently (1918-19) and the cost'of culti- 
vation has not gone up to the same extent. The culti- 
vator is able to get a good income out of this money crop. 

An occasional crop of gingelly is also raised from nilams 
and paramhas. Seeds are sown in paramhas in the beginning 
of September or in nilams during December to February, and 
harvested after three months. No manure is usually appUed. 

One peculiarity about the raising of these minor crops 
{sama, horse-gram, gingelly, etc.) may be mentioned. As 
the cultivator usually takes out a piece of land on lease for 
a year and as the rent to the landlord is stipulated and paid 
on the yield of paddy alone that is raised from the soil, the 
other minor crops can be appropriated by the lease -holder 
though in recent times the poorer classes of landholders 
demand a part of the minor crops for themselves. 


‘ Vide Wood, Agricultural Facte and Figures. 
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Expenditwe . — Rs. a. p. 

Ploughing (8 pairs of oxen ploughing 7 times for 

two days) . . . . . . 8 — 0 — 0 

Seed (2J edangalis) . . . . . . 0-10 — 0 

Cutting and harvesting (12 women @ 4 as. for 

one day) . . . . . . 3 — 0 — 0^ 

Income. — Total . . 11-10 — 0 

Value of 15 3 ?oros of gingelly@Rs. 2 — 8 — 0 .. 37 — 8 — 0 

The net gain is Rs. 25 — 14 — 0. Gingelly is a very 
profitable crop, but the yield is considerably poor in very 
many areas. 

As paddy depends on water for its growth, monsoon 
rains are the chief support. After the rains are over, it is 
usual to put up mud bunds across water-courses, if any. 
The water is then baled out to irrigate the puncha fields, or 
vegetable gardens. Small wells are sometimes dug in paddy 
fields for the same purpose. 

My attention was repeatedly drawn by ryots and those 
interested in cultivation to the vast possibilities of tank and 
well-irrigation in the village and in the Northern Taluks of 
the State. Water rushes down the hills during the mon- 
soon and runs to waste through nuUas and water-courses 
at a time when it is least needed for purposes of irrigation. 
If such water could be collected in tank-beds, it would be 
of immense use throughout the year. In the Cochin State, 
where an enormous quantity of rain falls, it would also be 
possible to make a more extended use of water stored under- 
ground. But the construction of such tanlis is beyond 
the resources of small cultivators and petty tenants. The 
big janmis or landlords could take up the work in their own 
lands, but they are more often than not absentees living in 
a distant place interested only in the punctual collection of 
their dues. 

Experiments are being made at the Central Agricultural 
Farm near Trichur to demonstrate the possibilities of 
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economic cultivation of other crops. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane is recommended as most profitable, and is actually 
followed by ryots here and there in different parts of the 
State. In a bulletin recently published by the Agricul- 
tural Department the cost and profits of cultivation of sugar- 
cane in half an acre of ground are thus estimated : — 


Expenditure . — 

Ks. A. P. 

Seed 

. . 12—0—0 

Manuring 

.. 86—0—0 

Ploughing, etc. 

. . 26-10—0 

Digging, weeding 

. . 14—0—0 

Planting and watering 

. . 53—8—0 

Harvesting and preparing gul . . 

. . 66—0—9 

Assessment 

.. 2—0—0 


Total . . 269—2—9 

Income . — 


Sale of 2,242 sugarcanes 

.. 104—8—7 

Gul (2,043| rathals) 

.. 208-12-11 

Sale of 20,000 cane heads 

.. ,40—0—0 


Total .. 353—5—6 


Though sugarcane is a very profitable crop and there 
is a great and increasing demand for gul and sugar in the 
West Coast, the average ryot cannot hope to cultivate 
it for" the excellent reason that the initial cost of cultivation 
is beyond his resources. That the soil is in many parts 
suited for its cultivation is testified to by the fact that 
there is in evidence in recent years a tendency to cultivate 
sugarcane in select areas by enterprising European planters 
and well-to-do Indian capitalists. 

Besides paddy and other cereals, several varieties of 
plantains and fruit-trees abound in the village. The 
mango, the tamarind, the jack and coconut trees are 
valued for their timber and fruits alike. A census of trees 
was taken in the summer of 1918 and it was found that in 
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the village , of Nelluvaya there were roughly 9,000 areca 
palms (of which about 5,000 were bearing fruits), 250 co- 
conut palms, 200 mango trees, 200 jack trees and 30 tama- 
rind trees. These trees are seldom planted over vast areas 
on a commercial scale, but are allowed to grow in house- 
pompounds or in parambas. 

Twenty to twenty-five mango trees can be planted in 
an acre in rich soils where they spread well, but as many as 
50 may grow in poor and gravelly soil. The tree bears in 
about 7 to 8 year§. The value of the fruit varies with the 
variety, but an average annual yield of about Bs. 2 to 3 
may be expected from each tree. There are two well- 
known varieties, one more acid in taste than the other, 
but minor differences in taste occur in fruits under 
each of the two groups. Trunks are extensively used 
for house-construction and firewood. ^ 

At the close of the South-West monsoon, seedlings of 
the jack raised from well-chosen nuts of young trees are 
planted in pits ; if transplanted, they are done so when the 
seedlings are 4 to 6 months old. Red loams with an admix- 
ture of , 5 ;ravel are best suited and about 20 trees may be 
planted in an acre. The tree begins to bear in about 10 to 12 
years, and lives for over 100 years ; flowers in December- 
January and harvest is completed in June-July. The 
yield per tree varies from 5 to 200 fruits worth 5 annas to 
5 rupees. There are two varieties, hard and soft, known 
as Varikai and Pazhom. The wood, with golden ^fellow 
colour, is hard and as it lends itself to good polish is excel- 
lent for all kinds of wood-work.® 

Tamarind-fruit is an indispensable article of diet among 
all classes. The tree grows slowly, begins to bear in about 
20 years and lives long over 100 to 150 years. The yield 
per tree is worth about Rs. 10 per year on an average. 

Different varieties of plantains are grown extensively 
on the West Coast. One well-known variety is the banana 

’ Vide Wood, Agricultural Facta and Figures. 

" IbU. 
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or nentra ; Nelluvaya and the surrounding tracts are best 
suited for its cultivation. As the banana plantain 
requires much watering and manuring, it is generally planted 
in low lands or cultivable paddy flats. The shoot is gene- 
rally planted about the end of October and the fruits come to 
maturity in about ten to eleven months. About 700 shoots 
are generally planted in an acre, but 660 may be taken as 
the normal number. Cattle and green manures are used. 
Watering is regularly done for four months from February 
to May and Rs. 6 per month will be - the labour-charge 
for that purpose. The following is the statement of income 
and expenditure for an acre of banana garden : — 


Expenditure . — 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost of 700 shoots @ 6 pies 

21-14—0 

Cost of digging 700 pits @ 4 pies 

14—9—4 

Manure — 


Cow dung (2 baskets @ 6 pies to be applied 


twice) 

21-14—0 

Green manure do. do. 

32-13—0 

Ashes 

15—0—0 

Watering for four months 

<20—0—0 

Cooly charges 

6—8—0 

Support for plants (2 per tree @ 6 pies each) 

15—0—0 

Watching 

10—0—0 

Assessment 

4—8—0 

Total . . 

161—2—4 


Income . — 

Value of bunches @ 8 as. on an average per 

plant . . . . . . 350 — 0 — 0 

Value of plantain shoots (2 per plant) 43-12 — 0 

Total.. 393-12—0 
The expenses of marketing and some minor items have 
to be deducted to get at the net profit. The demand for 
the fruits is greatest at the Onam season, a Malabar festival 
lasting four days about the middle of September heralding 
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ihe coming of plenty. At the lowest estimate an acre of 
>anana plantain brings in a net profit of Rs. 100 to 160. 
[t thrives best in red loamy soil along the bank of the 
vater-course. 

The above income is ideal and will be realized only 
when all the 700 shoots in an acre bear fruits. This village is 
specially suited for its production and is favoured by cheap 
labour and good water-facilities. The cost of cultivation 
and income may differ in other places. The Director of 
A.griculture, Cochin, supplies me with the following inform- 
ation collected from a planter at Ollurkara, near Trichur. 

Banana Cultivation. 

Information collected from a planter at Ollurkara. 

In one acre and 4 cents he planted nearly 850 bananas 
last year. 

Cost of pits. — Rs. 2 — 8 — 0 per 100. 

Details of Manuring. — 1 big bundle of green leaf cost- 
ing I anna 3 pies to 1 anna 6 pies — applied to 4 plants. 

At tlie time of planting he applied J para of ashes ; cost 
Rs. 4 per 100 paras. 

One big basket of buffalo dung or 2 baskets of bullock 
dung per plant. 

J para of goats dung mixed with ashes per plant. 

Details of Irrigation. — He engaged 2 men and a pair 
■of bullocks, i.e. 1 man for working animals and the other 
man for guiding water. This cost him 8 annas for human 
labour, a minimum of 4 annas per pair of animals, i.e., 12 
.annas per day. 

For 16 to 16 irrigations per month the cost is Rs. 12. 
5 months’ irrigation costs Rs. 60. 

Supports.-TLe purchased bamboos at Rs. 26 to 30 per 100. 
One bamboo can be converted into 4 supports. 400 supports 
will thus cost Rs. 25. For the whole planting say Rs. 65. 
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Watching . — He was paying Ks. 10 per month for 
months. He sold the whole crop at Ks. 12 — 8 — 0 per 1,000 
fruits. A bunch fetched at an average of Annas 10. He 
sold also 1,000 suckers at Ks 6 per 100. 

Cost of 400 suckers used for his own plantation @ Ks. 3 
per 100 is Ks. 12. Total Rs. 62. 

Other kinds of plantain are not so costly to cultivate 
but the profits are less. The chief varieties are the foll«wing ; — 


Malay alam Name 


1 . N attupu V vam 

2. Irumutipuvvam 

3. Kathali 

4. Vatakkan Kathali 

5. Chingan 

6. Palayankotan 

7. VaUa kunnan 

8. Cheria kunnan 


9. Venniran kunnan 

10. Maniyilla kunnan 

11. Irumudi kunnan 

12. Chenkathali 

13. Vannan 

14. Neentra vannan 
16. Malavannan 

16. Neivannan 

17. Chetti 


The fruits of the first twelve sorts in the above list are 
chiefly eaten when ripe, though occasionally in their raw 
state they are used in the preparation of curry. But 
the rest are almost invariably used for curry and not allowed 
to get ripe. 

The ideal soil for plantains is that which contains three- 
fou^s clay and one-fourth sand. On the subsidence of 
the North-East monsoon about the middle of November, the 
ground is to be well ploughed five or six times. In May,> 
about 660 suckers are planted in an acre in pits measuring 
feet square by 2 feet deep. Channels are dug in both 
directions, dividing the land into a number of beds. Cattle 
manure and ash manure or dead leaves are applied after 
planting. Irrigation is seldom required as the rainfall is 
fairly sufficient, but occasional watering in the hot season 
may do much good. The plants bear fruits in about 18 
months. The same shoots may stand 3 years in one place 
and the ground must be changed every six years. The 
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expenditure for the first year will be Rs. 100 per acre and 
only Es. 20 to 30 each year for the two subsequent years^ 
and the gross income will at least be Rs. 150 per annum. 
The net income for a three-year period is nearly Rs. 300r 
or Rs. 100 per annum. 

Several kinds of vegetables are raised annually, some 
in the rainy season (June to September) and others in the 
hot season (January to April). Irrigation is necessary in 
the latter case. They are cultivated in parambas or house- 
compounds or farmsteads as well as in single crop lands 
after the first crop is harvested about October. The chief 
of these are the following: — 


Mcdayalam Name 

English Name 

Scientific Name 

Valutananga 

Brinjals 

Solanum melongenao- 

Vendakka 

Lady’s finger 

HUyisms exculentus 

Velhri 

Cucumber 

Cucumis sativus 

Mathan 

Pumpkin 

Cucurbita masccima 

Elavan 

Pumpkin 

Gwurbita moschata 

Potavalanga 

Snake gourd 

Trichosanthas dwcca 

Pavakka , 

Bitter gourd 

Momordica charantia 

Chena * 

Elephant yam 

Arum campanulatum 

Chempu 

Colocasia 

Caladium esculentum 

Payar 

Cow-pea 

Vigna catjang 

Avara 

Bean 

Lab-lab 

Kuvva 

Arrow-root 

Maranta aurand^- 
nacea 

Inchi 

Ginger 

Zingiber officinale 

Kirathandu 

Amaranth 

Amaranthus gangt 


Manjal Turme 

These are consumed largely by vegetarians. 

Among the most important fruit trees are the coconut 
and areca palms. The coconut thrives best in the sandy 
tracts of the coastal regions, while the areca palm is a favour- 
ite in the laterite regions of the northern Taluks and thrivoa 
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well in the village, Nelluvaya. The areca palm requires more 
watering and manuring than coconut. Cow-dung and 
green manures are extensively used. The trees are watered 
in the hot weather from a well every alternate day. In a 
fairly good plantation the average annual yield of a tree 
is over 200 nuts, worth about 4 annas, and about five to six 
hundred trees can be planted in an acre. 

It is usually planted in the compounds of houses and 
parambas. When about 6 months old, the young shoots 
are transplanted, generally in June-July. They begin to 
bear in about 10 years. The nuts are used for chewing 
with betel-leaves, while the trunk is used for house-building. 

Mahali is a well-known epidemic disease which destroys 
areca palms. It is a kind of fungus which settles in the 
nuts. Its seeds are carried from tree to tree by the winds 
that follow the outbreak of the South-West monsoon. The 
disease generally makes its appearance in June-July. Efforts 
are being made by the Agricultural Department to combat 
the disease. 




CHAPTER V. 


Agricultural Implements and Stock. 


€'he implements employed in paddy-cultivation are 
primitive and old-fashioned. These are : — 


Rs. A. p. 


(1) The plough with yokes 

(2) Multi or clod-crusher 

(3) Levelling board . . . . 1- 

(4) A stick to crush sod 
{5) A spade 

(6) A big knife 

(7) A sickle 

i(8) Water-lifts of which there are five well 


. . 0-12—0 
. . 0 - 8-0 
-8—0 to 2—0—0 
. . 0—1—0 
. . 1—0—0 
.. 0 — 6—0 
. . 0—2—0 
-known 


sorts. 
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The plough is of the ordinary country type. A sharp 
iron piece of about the width of the human palm is attached 
to the end of a wooden frame which is provided with a 
handle ; this frame together with a pole — four to five feet 
long — is tied to a yoke which is placed on the neck of a pair 
of oxen or buffaloes. The sod is crushed by six or seven 
female workers who, standing in a row, move to and fro 
the handy sticks which they hold in their hands. Then 
the field is levelled with a wooden roller. With the down- 
pour of the rains the field is once more ploughed with a com- 
paratively heavy wooden plank. This plank is five to six 
feet long, six to nine inches wide and one inch thick and is 
provided with a handle which the worker standing upon 
it holds in his hand and the whole frame is drawn by oxen 
or buffaloes. 

Irrigation from wells is confined, as we have seen, to 
garden cultivation and sometimes to the raising of the 
third crop of paddy. The water-wheel (Persian wheel), 
which costs about Rs. 35, is very rarely used except in kol 
fields! where water has to be lifted out of the land. The 
mJwte tdo is seldom seen in these parts. The more common 
sorts of water-lifts are : — (1) An oval shaped bamboo-basket 
(costing about 3 to 4 as.) ; (2) a wooden groove provided 
with a handle, costing about Re. 1 ; and (3) a frame-work 
consisting of two long bamboos, one small .and another 
big in size, balanced on a horizontal beam which is sijpport- 
cd by two vertical poles ; a picottah is attached to the small 
/iized bamboo and is drawn up and brought down by 
one or two persons standing opposite each other on two 
planks thrown across the middle of the well. The whole 
frame together with the picottah costs Rs. 5. The oval 
shaped basket and the wooden groove are usually used to 
bale out water from water-courses and not from wells. Two 
persons, generally women, stand opposite each other on the 


^ Lands, bordering backwaters, which are under water in the rainy 
season, but usually dry in summer, 

6 
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side of a water-course and pull the basket towards them- 
selves by means of ropes tied round its “ears ’’ after filUng 
it up with water ; the work of taking out water is carried 
out with extreme ease and facility. The wooden groove is 
allowed to swing on a string and is moved to and fro 
by a person catching the handle. 

Oxen are used to drag carts and for ploughing the fields. 
Most of the bullocks are lean and weak ; oxen used to draw 
carts are better. 

Cows are used for milking only, though Muhamma- 
dans are not averse to eating beef now and then. The cows 
are not brought up on scientific lines and are consequently 
of a weak build and generally yield from 4 nalis (\ nali — 
1/5 of a Madras measure — 11 fluid ounces) to 6 to 8 nalis 
of milk per day. 

Male buffaloes are used in ploughing and sometimes 
to draw loaded carts. These too are of weak build. 

Cow buffaloes are valued mostly for their milk, but are 
sometimes used for ploughing. The milk they yield is greater 
in quantity, and though rich is less valued by thfe people. 

Very little care is taken of the young of the above spe- 
cies. The calf and calf-buffaloes are not usually reared 
with the object of getting strong or vigorous oxen or buf- 
faloes. Some die off young, especially the buffalo-calf 
since*'the buffalo can be milked without its young. The 
usual practice is to buy cows or buffaloes from a fair for 
milking purposes and to dispose of them when the milk 
dries up. 

There are no horses, donkeys and mules in the village. 

Sheep and goats are fairly abundant and are valued for 
their mutton and milk. The milk is thought to contain 
medicinal properties. Mutton is in demand among the 
Christians, Muhammadans and the lower classes of Hin- 
dus. It is, however, a luxury among the meat-eaters and is 
not regularly consumed by the poor. 
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Pigs are reared for their flesh by the local Christians ; 
the Muhammadans consider it to be a sacrilege even to 
utter its name. 

Cows, oxen and buffaloes are made to stand in stalls, 
two or more being allowed to remain in the same stall. 
Rice straw forms the chief food, and green grass is used during 
the rainy season. Rice dust and poonac (coconut-oil, and, 
in some cases, gingelly-oil, cake) mixed in water is given as 
drink. Cows are let out during day time under the care of 


a keeper to feed in the fields 

or parambas. The cow-herd 

demands 4 as. to 8 as. per head per month. 

The more 

common food given to the cattle and its approximate value 

per day are as follows : — 


Rs. A. P. 

Cows ; — 



6 bundles of straw 

. . 

0—1— a 

Coconut-oil cake 

• • • • 

0—1—0 

Rice dust 

• • • * 

0 — 0 — 3 

Grass in rainy season 

. . 

0— 0— & 

<* 

Total . . 

0— 3-0 

Cows are well fed during 

milking time, but 

are shame- 

fully neglected when dry. 


Buffaloes : — 


Rs. A. P. 

10 bundles of straw . . 

, , 

0-^2-O 

Coconutoil-cake 

, . 

0—2—0 

Rice dust 


0—0—6 

Cotton seed 


0—1—6 


Total . . 

0— 6— 0 


Paddy straw is the chief fodder for the cattle. Several 
varieties of grass grow wildly in paddy fields and hill-slopes. 
In spite of the concessions made by the Forest Department, 
the ryots find it difficult to graze their cattle in poram- 
bokes, adjoining their villages, administered by that De- 
partment. The unsympathetic attitude of the petty forest 
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■officials is the cause and it is certainly to be desired that 
the Department does not, in this, as in other matters, sacri- 
fice the benefits of the present generation in the supposed 
interests of posterity. 

Feeding and breeding of cattle are grossly neglected. 
Cows and she-buffaloes are often kept dry for a year or two 
virithout being crossed by the sire ; the practice is usually 
to allow anybody’s sire to cover anybody’s cow. Main- 
taining Brahmini bulls, once enjoined as a pious duty, 
is now grossly neglected. If properly bred, cows should 
average a calf a year, but people are lucky if they get one 
once in two or three years. 

Actual Census of stock was taken by me in the village, 
Nelluvaya. 

At the time of Census (1918) there were 31 cows in the 
village of which 21 were dry and the rest giving milk not 
exceeding in quantity from three to four nalis each (nearly 

2 pints). There were 11 calves. There were 42 goats some 
of them giving milk. There were 5 cow-buifaloes of which 

3 were dry. The quantity of milk yielded by these had 
to serve the requirements of 121 families of 680 souls. The 
quantity is obviously inadequate, while only a small quan- 
tity of supply is got from a neighbouring village. The 
majority of the people are non-Brahmins not accustomed 
to using milk-products of any kind. 

As regards the agricultural stock, there were 38 bul- 
locks’ which were valued at Rs. 631 and 64 he-buffaloes valued 
at Bs. 1,268. There were thus 51 pairs of stock for an area 
taken up for cultivation by the villagers extending over 
151 acres. This works out at the rate of a pair for 3 acres. 
This is sufficient as it is considered that four acres of wet 
land to a pair of bullocks is, as a general rule, about the right 
proportion. But it must be mentioned that the quality 
of live-stock used is poor and that they are not properly 
distributed among all the cultivators. The poor do not 
own any stock but have to hire them during the ploughing 
season ; or they may buy a pair which they sell after the 
work is over. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Credit and Indebtedness. 

Section /. 

The problem of agricultural indebtedness in India 
has reference to small landowners and cultivating tenants. 
It is generally true that in an agricultural community where 
small holdings and cultivation of small areas prevail the 
majority of the agricultural classes are in debt. The pres- 
sure of the population on the soil which is inevitable in 
a land where there is no diversity of occupation, the con- 
stantly recurring need for fixed and circulating capital in 
agriculture, the fatal facility for borrowing, the action of 
the money lenders, the custom of partition among co-heirs, 
all these factors wherever they exist, whether in Europe 
or in India, have always produced the same result, namely, 
indebtedness among the peasants. The rise in land values 
which has taken place in Cochin as elsewhere affords an 
additional temptation to the peasant to mortgage his land 
to the money-lender. It is untrue, however, to suggest that 
the average Cochin ryot is inclined to borrow on every 
possible occasion, and unfair to call him improvident or 
regard him as being careless of the future. He is not averse 
to save, but his low earnings effectively render it impossi- 
ble for him to accumulate wealth. 

Indebtedness in itself is no evil, but when it gets beyond 
a certain limit and among certain classes of workers it is 
an unmitigated evil. 

Credit is the bedrock of agricultural finance in all coun- 
tries, and in its absence the small agriculturist invariably 
fails. Europe has sought a solution for the problem in the 
co-operative credit society ; India is following its example. 
India has her own systems of credit in her Nidhis, Kuris 
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and the like institutions, but they are not organized in such 
a way as to help the cultivator with the means or money 
required at the vital time of the year. The individual 
money-lender has reigned supreme in the village. 

The money-lender who is generally a grain-dealer, cloth 
merchant, and a jack-of-all-trades, is an indispensable 
figure in the rural economy. Every typical village has 
at least one usurer who finances the local cultivation and 
local trade. He performs a really useful function when 
he finances the cultivator but is censured when he 
extorts exorbitant rates of interest. But it is not to 
be forgotten, however, that his high rate of interest is to 
a great extent due to the bad security of his debtors. The 
normal rate of interest on the West Coast for an average 
well-to-do borrower is 12 per cent per annum which is 
spoken of as fmr, but instances of higher rates are not rare. 

The small cultivator often borrows paddy at the sow- 
ing season to meet his labour charges and binds himself 
to pay generally a quarter more at the time of the harvest.^ 
But with the rise in the price of paddy, the cultivator^ borrows 
more of money and less of paddy to meet the expenses of 
cultivation. Cases are not rare where the creditor has to 
wait till the next harvest, for at the immediate harvest 
the cultivator may not possess the means to pay off the 
whole amount. The usual practice in such cases is for 
the borrower to execute a pro-note saying he would pay 
back the amount of debt and interest to the creditor when- 
ever the latter requires it. And once the client is in his 
grip the lender knows well enough how to squeeze out money 
from the unfortunate victim. There is also a usual ar- 
rangement between the small non-cultivating landowner 
and his tenant whereby the former undertakes to advance 
seed and the labour charges to the latter which have to 

^ It is also usual for the borrower to buy paddy at the high rate pre* 
Tailing at the time (say 14 as. per para), and besides interest on the amount 
to undertake to pay back paddy for the original amount at the low price 
rvling at the time of harvest (say 8 or 9 as.). 
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be repaid at the time of harvest. In this case the land- 
owner supervises the work and will be present in the fields 
while paddy is being harvested. The tenant cultivator 
has simply to gather together the necessary number of la- 
bourers, himself and other members of his family putting 
forth what labour they can during the different periods of 
agricultural operations. 

One peculiar feature of the cultivation of paddy is that 
its labour charges are concentrated in a few months, while 
the maximum income can be realized only a few months 
later. There is a difference in the harvest price and nor- 
mal price of paddy ; it is invariably cheaper at the time of 
harvest than at other seasons of the year. The granary of 
the well-to-do landlords, — and there are a number of them in 
Cochin and Malabar, — is a steadying factor in the matter of 
equal distribution of paddy throughout the year without 
abnormal variations in prices ; but the tendency for com- 
muting their income in kind for its money equivalent on 
account of the facilities for collecting the latter, is making 
its appearance among the most important of the janmis or 
landlords. For good or ill, toe tendency is gaining ground 
to realize the money-value of the crop as soon as possible 
after keeping the necessary amount for annual consump- 
tion in the granary. Improved means of communication 
which have brought distant markets near, is doubtless one 
of the causes for this change. The collection of Govern- 
ment kist in money soon after the harvest compels the small 
ryot to sell his paddy at once instead of waiting for a more 
favourable time. Whatever may be the cause, the price of 
paddy is comparatively low at the time of harvest and gets 
higher as the season proceeds. The necessitous cultivator 
is thus at a disadvantage in that he cannot afford to wait. 

Capital of some sort is indispensable for production, 
and the accumulation of capital is conditioned by the 
habit of saving. Saving in itself is no virtue and perhaps 
is not to be recommended in the case of people earning only 
just sufficient wealth to satisfy their bare necessaries of 
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life, for it is absurd to sacrifice the present if that involves 
jeopardy to the future. But in every community there 
are individuals who can put by such means which ultimately 
come to act as capital. The motives for saving in the case 
of those individuals are various, but it is agreed that pro- 
per institutions for facilitating small savings and making 
them available for use in business are essential for sound 
economic progress. 

One of the chief effects of the caste-system, at least 
in those cases where the division of labour according to caste 
is followed as among the artisan classes generally, is that 
there is no inducement for these people to effect great savings 
and thus better their social position. They are more or 
less assured of a certain income, and as from father to 
son they must engage themselves in the same work, they 
are willing to live from day to day trusting on their children 
to take care of them in their old age. These artisan castes 
and th^ many depressed classes of Hindu society have lived 
the same economic life through the centuries and rarely 
exhibit any tendency to build up a fortune and rise to a 
better economic position in society. These have for so long 
lived under such conditions that the feeling is fairly com- 
mon among them that wealth, enjoyment and power are 
for the so-called higher castes and not for them. 

Another striking fact is the low value of capital used 
in tjie several industries. The implements used in agri- 
culture cost an extremely small amount. The intensive 
application of capital and labour in the fields is effectively 
barred by custom which is only perpetuated by the frag- 
mentary nature of holdings and of cultivation. The arti- 
sans are most of them independent workers and employ 
tools worth a few rupees. The retail trade in the village is 
not a big affair, while a small amount can be turned over 
again and again in a comparatively short period of time. 

The chief methods of accumulating savings in rural 
areas are through money-lending or by subscribing to 
hwri or chit fund. People are wiDing as a rule to lend money 
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to neighbours at twelve per cent per annum which is con-^ 
sidered to be the ordinary and fair rate of interest. Six to 
eight per cent are not uncommon rates in the dealings 
between the big landlords or the very rich. 

The kuri or chit fund is a well-known institution in 
Malabar. There are three well-known varieties and they 
are prevalent in one form or other in every village in Cochin. 
They are : — (1) Lottery kuri ; (2) Auction kuri ; (3) Chan- 
gati kuri (i.e., a kuri intended for the use of friends or to 
promote friendly feeling among the members). 

(1) Lottery kuri , — A number of persons agree that 
each should subscribe a certain sum of money (the share 
anaount for each being determined beforehand) by peri- 
odical instalments and that each in his turn, as determined 
by lot, should take the whole of the subscription for each 
instalment, all being returned the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. This is the common form, but there are some 
surreptitious varieties. The common fund which is 
collected by means of the first instalment of member’s 
subscriptions is appropriated by the stake-holder (Ce., the 
member fti charge of management) who thus gets the interest 
on the amount for the rest of the period. 

The Society is a provident club conducted on business 
principles. It is usual for the prize-holder to execute an 
instalment bond for the amount of his future subscriptions 
in favour of the stake -holder which contains the usual cfctuse 
for enforcing the whole sum if one instalment is not paid.^ 

(2) A more common form is what is called lela-kuri 
or auction chit. The stake-holder appropriates the kuri 
amount or the first instalment of shares for liis use and 
thereafter he subscribes the same amount in shares as the 
other members at every periodical instalment of the collection 
of shares. The total amount of capital is thrown open for 
auction at every turn and is settled on the lowest bidder^ 
The rebate is divided equally among all the members, whose 

^ Vide Lewis Moore, Malabar Law and Custom, 
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amount is deducted from the shares of subscription of 
members for the turn. The amount of rebate does not usually 
go below the ordinary rate of interest on the amount 
knocked down, but it is not unlikely that competition may 
send up the rebate even beyond the ordinary interest charge. 
The co-operative credit society, on the other hand, refuses 
to take advantage of the needs of the necessitous since 
it insists on a uniform rate of interest and dispenses with 
the action of competing borrowers. Moreover, the credit 
society can afford to give money at any time of the year 
and any amount, but the borrower has to wait for the 
periodical turn of the chit-fund. 

(3) Ghangati Icuri {Changali — friend), as the term 
indicates, implies a social purpose behind it. The insti- 
tution has fallen into disuse in its original form of a meet- 
ing of friends for the purpose of discussing or inquiring into 
the conduct of any individual on the day fixed for the sub- 
scription to the kuri. It is not confined to people of the 
same caste, but different castes may be repre- 
sented in it. Its working may be thus desgribed ; — 
Suppose there are twenty members and the society is limit- 
ed to 20 months’ duration. Every member is obliged to 
give an entertainment to the party once in the course 
of this period at his own house. Lot decides every month 
the person to whom the amount is to be paid and the per- 
son who gets the sum is to give the entertainment for that 
month. The entertainment is calculated to cost not more 
than ten per cent of one month’s subscription of all 
the members. The persons who win in the earlier lots get 
a prize since they can have the interest upon the sum for 
the remaining period. Kuri-Muppan is the president of the 
society whose duty it is to collect the money or, on failure, 
to forfeit to the prize-drawer the deficient subscription ; he 
is also entitled to the privilege of giving the first month’s 
entertainment. 1 


’ Vide Lewis Moore, Malabar Law and Custom* 
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Though this particular form has fallen into disuse, 
a slightly modified one is still in existence among the poor. 
The Kuri-Muppan (or manager) is entrusted with the 
task of giving an entertainment on the Kuri day which 
takes the form of a dinner to all the members. Each member 
has to subscribe two to four annas for the dinner. This 
is an inducement for the members to be present on that 
day with their monthly subscriptions. Those who have 
not already drawn the amount are allowed to bid for 
the sum and the amount knocked down to the lowest 
bidder is collected in equal shares from all the members, 
the rebate being divided equally among all. 

Closely akin to the Kuri is the Kuri-kalyanam in which 
an entertainment or dinner is given by a person to which 
all his friends who are invited present a certain sum of money 
and a certain number of coconuts, plantains, betel-leaves, 
and arecanuts, every man according to his fancy, to the 
entertainer. What each guest offers is noted and when 
those guests in their turn announce that an entertainment 
is to be given by them, the person who had the benefit al- 
ready is qxpected to be present and to make a return at 
least equal to, but in general half as much again and some- 
times double, what he has received. ^ Such aid from their 
fellows is chiefly sought by the poor classes for meeting 
marriage or funeral expenses. This bears a close analogy 
to friendly societies of English workers from which the 
Trade Unionism of our day has sprung. 

The chit fund is generally looked upon as a means of 
saving rather than as a source of credit. It has many draw- 
backs as an institution for providing credit. Personal 
credit is out of the question ; there is no guarantee that 
the money borrowed will be spent in productive enterprizes. 
The co-operative credit society is superior in many ways 
to the indigenous institution of Kuri or chit fund. It is 
slowly making headway, under State auspices, in rural 
areas in Cochin and Malabar. 


* Vide Lewis Moore, Malabar Law and Custom. 
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In the State, as in the rest of India, prominence has 
so far been given to the development of agricultural 
credit societies. But unlike the rest of India, the working 
capital in the State consisted in 1916 of 33% share capital 
and 43% of members’ deposits, while the corresponding 
figures for the whole of India were 7% and 18%. Loans 
or deposits from individual non-members are conspicuous 
by their absence, for they have not learnt to use the so- 
ciety for their benefit and may not learn so long as they 
can get higher rates of interest outside than the limit of 
6 to 7|% allowed by the society. It speaks much for the 
self-sacrifice of the members that they are at all disposed 
to deposit money in their bank when they can very well 
earn higher rates outside. The usual rate for loans 
issued by the society is 12 to 12^%. This is a fair rate of 
interest and is specially favourable to the poorer classes 
of borrowers. As persons with substantial security to 
offer can obtain money from outside at 12% there is not 
sufficient bait of material advantage, it may be thought, 
for those to become members of the society. But here co- 
operation takes leave of its purely material aspeejt and has 
been able to enlist the sympathy of substantial men who 
undertake the work in a really co-operative spirit. 

The Registrar’s general remarks on a few individual 
societies may give an insight into the difficulties the move- 
ment has to encounter in Cochin and rural Malabar. 

*K. Society is said to have helped the poor parents in 
the matter of educating their children. M. shows steady 
progress which is, however, a little marred by an overdue 
loan of Rs. 183. N.’s progress is very much obstructed by 
the local money-lenders ; it is struggling hard to escaj)e 
from their control. C. shows some progress, but it is res- 
ponsible for a large portion of overdue loans ; it is simply 
adding on to its membership without caring much to edu- 
cate the members on co-operative principle and working. 
C. and V. are going down, the former mainly on account 
of the hostile attitude of the local money and paddy-lenders, 
and the latter due to lack of energy and enthusiasm. 
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Section II. 

I made detailed inquiries about the earnings, expen- 
diture and indebtedness of the inhabitants of the agri- 
cultural village, Nelluvaya, where paddy is the principal 
crop of cultivation. 

Of the total 121 families, 14 were Cherumas whose balance 
sheet, which is quite unimportant, is omitted in this account. 

The Village Income. 

(1) At the time of Census (1918), the tenant cultivators 
had a net gain of 3,675 paras of paddy which at 10 annas 
per para (price at harvest time) is equal to nearly Bs. 2,300. 
Besides this nearly 65 acres (mostly outside the village) 
were owned by eight families ; the annual income from this 
area (including that of the second crop) may be taken as 
Rs. 2,800. Thus the total on item (1) is Rs. 5,100. 

(2) On a rough estimate there were nearly 9,000 
areca palms (of which about 5,000 are bearing trees), 250 
coconut palms, 200 mango trees (100 bearing ones), 200 
jack trees (100 bearing ones) and 30 tamarind trees (15 bear- 
ing ones). The approximate annual income from these 
may be thus stated ; — 


Income from 5,000 areca palms 

Rs. 

. 2,000 

„ „ 250 coconut palms . . 

. 230 

„ „ 100 jack trees 

- 40Q. 

„ „ 100 mango trees 

. 100 

,, „ 15 tamarind trees . . 

30 

Total Rs. 

. 2,760 

(3) The following services in the village 

are paid in 

paddy : — 

Income of 6 families for temple service . . 

1,298 paras 

„ 5 individuals for private service 

628 „ 

„ 2 families of washermen 

160 „ 

,, 2 families of barbers 

200 „ 




Total .. 2,276 
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At the rate of 10 annas per para of paddy this amount* 
to Es. 1,422. 

(4) At the time of Census (1918), there were 37 persons 
(18 men and 19 women) who were engaged as coolies 
solely, 30 souls (12 men and 18 women) who had combined 
cultivation on a small scale with cooly work, and 26 persons 
(8 men and 18 women) who had combined cooly work with 
some other occupation, chiefly domestic service. Most of 
these belong to the Nair and Izhuvan castes. The average 
annual income of the cooly class does not fall below Ks. 3,000. 


(5) There are two families of goldsmiths, 13 fami- 
lies of carpenters and two families of blacksmiths, whose 
total annual income may be put down as Rs. 1,600. 


(6) The miscellaneous sources 

of income in 

money 

are the following : — 





Rs. 

(1) Interest on money-lending 


2,665- 

(2) Medical (Ayurvedic physician) 

. . 

25a 

(3) Profits of retail trade 

. . 

190 

(4) Temple service . . 


118 

(6) Domestic service 


120 

(6) Brahmin priest . . 


120 

(7) A Government pensioner . . 


72 

(8) A gumasta (clerk) 

• • • » 

60 

(9) Sale of Stamp paper 

. . 

72 

(10) A constable 

• 

. . 

72 


Total Rs. . . 

3,729 

Thus the total village income is as follows : — 


Income from paddy land 

. . ♦ . 

6,100 

„ parambas . . 

. . 

2,760 

„ plantains and other vegetables 

400 

„ temple service, etc. . . 

1,422 

„ cooly labour 

• • • • 

3,000 

Artisan classes . . 

• • • • 

1,600 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

3,729 


Total Rs. . . 

17,911 
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The proportion of the return from land to the total in- 
come is nearly 46%. The proportion of income as interest 
on money lent is 15% of the total ; this is unsatisfactory 
in view of the fact that it is a toll levied on the agricul- 
tural classes. The average annual income per family is 
about Rs. 167. 

Debts of the Village. 

Care was taken to verify the following statements of 
income and debts of the village by referring the matter to 
one or two individuals who know the financial position of 
their neighbours in the village ; these are not likely to go- 
wrong, nor to overstate the debts and understate the income 
as the interested individual invariably did in the presence 
of one who was considered to be deputed by the Government 
to impose income-tax. 

There are 50 families in the village who have borrow'ed 
money in any amount. The total amount of indebtedness 
is roughly about Es. 11,501. Of this Rs. 7,040 is borrowed 
on the security of land and the rest on personal security.. 
The security of land includes the mortgage of house property. 

The portions of money at the several rates of interest 
are as follows 


On land — Rs. 

At 7 per cent . . . . . . . . 1,000 

At 8 „ .. .. .. .. 600 

At 9 „ .. .. .. .. 2,570 

At 12 2,720 

At 15 „ . . . . . . . . 150 


Total Rs. . . 7,040 

On personal security — Rs. 

At 12 per cent . . . . . . . . 4,045 

At 18 „ , . . . . . . . 325 

At 24 „ . . . . . . . . 91 


Total Rs. . . 4,461 
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The following consolidated statement gives a better 
idea of the position of the several castes in the village as 
regards their debts and income : — 


Caste. Total 
families. 

«(1) Brahmin 15 

{2) Temple 

castes 8 

<{3) Nair 33 


•(4) Artisan 

castes 18 

(5) Izhuvans 

& others 17 

(6) Christians 5 

(7) Muhamma- 

dans 3 


Families 

Rates 

of 

with 

interest 

debt. 

& amount. 

10 

1,000 

@ 

7% 

. • 

800 

@ 

9% 

. • 

2,700 

@ 

12% 

•• 

300 

@ 

18% 

5 

200 

@ 

9% 

. . 

1,000 

@ 

12% 

•• 

150 

@ 

15% 

19 

600 

@ 

8% 

. • 

1,500 

@ 

9% 

. . 

2,030 

@ 

12% 

. . 

25 

@ 

18% 

• • 

45 

@ 

24% 

6 

295 

@ 

12% 

• • 

6 

@ 

24% 

4 

375 

@ 

12% 

5 

70 

@ 

9% 

. • 

165 

@ 

12% 


40 

@ 

24% 

1 

200 

@ 

12% 


Total Income of all 
debt those families 
in Rs. having debts 
(per year). 


4,800 

1,727 



1,350 

719 

. • 

• • 


•• 

4,200 

2,681 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

301 

594 


f 

375 

750 

275 

552 


200 164 


Thus the debt of Rs. 11,501 is incurred by 60 families, 
whose total annual income is over Rs. 7,000. The remaining 
57 famihes in the village have a total income of about 
Rs. 10,000 and no debts. 

The rates of interest in this village appear to be strikingly 
low. Fifty-nine per cent of debts incurred on the security 
of land is borrowed at below 12 per cent. About 90 per 
cent of the debts on personal security is borrowed at 12 per 
cent. This is a very important consideration which the 
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co-operative credit society may take into account. In the 
above table the amount that is borrowed at the sowing season 
and paid off at harvest (usually charged 24 per cent in 
kind) is not included, but the fact was ascertained by me 
that it was not much at the time of Census (May 1918). 
All the debts above 12 per cent amounting to Rs. 566 were 
incurred by eight families. The fact is that nobody lends 
to the utterly pauper classes who live by cooly labour a 
hand-to-mouth existence. The very small amounts that 
these borrow are often charged at 1 anna to 2 annas per rupee 
per month, i.e,, 75 to 150 per cent! 

About the purposes for which loans were given a sum 
of Rs. 4,750 was ascertained to be specifically for cultivation 
and the rest for other purposes. Of the latter, Rs. 2,515 was 
for marriage and funeral expenses. This works out at about 
40 per cent of the total debts for cultivation and about 
20 per cent for marriage and funeral purposes. Tamil 
Brahmins were responsible for a debt of Rs. 2,000 under 
marriage. This sum is borrowed by three individuals. 

InccTme from the cultivation of land in the village is 
Rs. 8,260 and the interest charge on Rs. 4,750 which is bor- 
rowed to finance cultivation, is about Rs. 600, i.e., about 8 
per cent of the agricultural income. The total amount of 
interest on the debts of the village is Rs. 1,264, about 7 per 
cent of the total income. 

It may be well to pause and consider some of the causes 
that may have led to this comparatively low rate of interest in 
this village. From the table of income given above it will be 
noticed that the money-income of the village is fairly large ; 
it will be noticed particularly that a sum of about Rs. 2,600 
is derived as interest on loans. It is obvious that there 
is money in the village seeking investment. This is mostly 
due to the rise in the price of all agricultural produce. The 
ordinary means of investment in very many villages in rural 
India (and Cochin is no exception) are (1) manufacture of 
jewellery, (2) carrying on of retail trade, (3) bujdng land> 

6 
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and (4) giving loans to neighbours. In the village under 
consideration there is no craze for jewellery, as the great 
majority of non-Brahmin Malayalis are not sinners in this 
respect and the majority are non-Brahmanas in this village 
the scope for retail trade is limited ; and the passion for 
buying land is effectively barred, because most of the land 
is in the hands of big janmis who are not disposed to sell. 
Moreover, however poor an individual may be, he has a 
small plot of garden round his house where he grows arecanut 
palm ; the income is comparatively high in this case, if the 
owner waters the trees himself, as he usually does, from the 
well in his own garden. 

Personal Expenditure. 

In the 107 families whose income and debts have been 
set forth above, there are 199 adult males, 203 adult females 
and 218 children of both sexes below the age of 12. An 
average family in India is taken to include 1 adult male, 
2 adult females and 2 children. The slight preponderance 
of males in the above village is due to the peculiar Maru- 
mahkattayam system of joint family ; there are 4f) families 
who follow that custom. 

It is difficult to fix a standard of expenditure which will 
suit all classes. An attempt is made in the following table 
to give the annual value of expenditure which cannot be 
avoided if the normal working efficiency is to be maintained. 
This has been ascertained by making inquiries into the 
family expenditure of the working classes. The family 
taken as the unit is the family of 1 man, 2 women and 2 
children. 

Food . — Rs. A. p. 

Paddy per year (144 paras or 2,880 lbs. of 
paddy or 1,920 lbs. of rice, @ 12 as. per para) 108 0 0 

TMs allows 18 oz. of raw rice to the man, 13 
oz. to each woman, and 13 oz. to the two 
children taken together, or 67 oz. per family 
per day (a bare minimum). 
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Rs, A. P. 

Salt (2 edangalis or 4 lbs, per month or 48 lbs. 

per annum) @ 14 As. per edanqali . . 2 4 0 

Chillies . . , . . . ..180 

Oil, etc. . . . . . . ..640 


Total.. 117 0 0 

N.B. — Vegetables are supposed to be raised in the com- 
pound itself by the labour of the family. Those who occa- 
sionally take fish or meat usually sell the vegetables they 
grow and buy them with the money. 

The minimiun cost per family for food alone is Rs. 9-12-0 
per month. If we count a woman as requiring 4/5 the food 
of a man and a child as 3/5, the expense is Rs. 30 — 12 — 8 
per man, Rs. 24 — 10 — 1 per woman and Rs. 18 — 7 — 7 per 
child for one year. 

Clothing . — 

According to the village standard a man would require 
Rs. 4 — 12 — 0, a woman Rs. 6 — 0 — 0 and a grown-up child 
Rs. 1 — 8f-0 per anniun. Babes under 5 and among the 
working classes children under 10 are seldom provided with 
the luxury of any clothing ; they run about almost naked. 
As a matter of fact, however, a good deal of economy is 
effected in this item when the income runs short. 

Other expenses . — 

Supposing that the house he dwells in is a man’s own, 
as is the case in the village under consideration and in almost 
all villages in Cochin, we have to calculate the expense for 
thatching which may be put down at Rs. 5 per year at the 
minimum. The cost, of course, will vary with the price of 
paddy straw. The labour is to be supplied by the members. 
The cost of any other repair is not included, as the labour 
may be provided by the inmates. 

From the above we get the following as the necessary 
expenditure of 107 families in the village : — 
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Rs. A. P. 


Food for 199 men 

, , 

6,127 

8 

8 

„ 203 women 

, . 

4,999 

14 

11 

„ 218 children . . 


4,027 

5 

2 


Total . . 

15,154 

12 

9 

Clothing . — 

Men 

, , 

945 

4 

0 

Women 

, . 

1,218 

0 

0 

Children 


200 

0 

0 


Total . . 

2,363 

4 

0 

Note. — About 130 children require clothing. 
Thatching of houses 

535 

0 

0 

Grand Total . . 

18,053 

0 

9 

Expenditure . — 

Personal expenditure 

. . 

18,053 

0 

9 

Interest on debts . . 


1,264 

0 

0 


Total . . 

19,317 

0 

9 

Income . — 

Total income of the village . . 

. . 

17,911 

0 

0 


The village income is thus barely equal to meet the 
necessary personal expenditure and is unequal to bear the 
interest charges. The deficit is to be made good by less food 
and less clothing. But as a matter of fact the income is 
unequally distributed and any surplus over the necessaries 
owned by the well-to-do must be taken out of the necessaries 
of the poorer classes. About 30 families have income above 
Rs. 136 (the necessary level according to our standard), 
about as many more are solvent with a bare minimum, but 
the rest are trying hard to make both ends meet. 



CHAPTER VIL 
Workmen and Wages. 

Much has been written recently about the comparative 
inefl&ciency of Indian agricultural labour. Thus Dr. Slater 
writes : “ If the land is extraordinarily productive, labour 
is extraordinarily unproductive in India. From a compari- 
son of results in reaping and ploughing it might be estimated 
roughly that a week’s work by a ryot or cooly in the Madras 
Presidency is about equal to a day’s work by a British agri- 
cultural labourer, if unaided by machinery. As in the Madras 
Presidency, on one-crop land the agriculturist works for only 
about five months in the year, and on two-crop land only 
for about eight months, it would follow that on the average, 
the Indian agriculturist during a year does only what would 
on British standards be one month’s work.” “This com- 
parison,” continues the author just cited, “is not quite fair 
to the Indian worker, as he would doubtless be more expe- 
ditious over ploughing and reaping if it were necessary, but 
the fact •remains that the Indian worker earns very low 
wages, has a very low standard of expenditure, and attains 
a very low level of efficiency, and these three characteristics 
of Indian life are so interconnected that it is impossible to 
say which is cause rather than effect. ” {Some South Indian 
Villages, p. 17.) Dr. Harold Mann concludes that a British 
labourer is times more efficient than a Deccan agricultural 
labourer. 

Such comparisons are difficult to make and are sometimes 
misleading. The agricultural methods of Europe, the nature 
of the soil and climate, and the kinds of crop raised are 
different from those in India and man has to adjust his work 
to his environment if real economy is to be attained. Very 
high efficiency is not always compatible with real social 
economy ; the introduction of certain types of machinery 
has not, for instance, brought about social peace, but has 
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intensified the inequalities of income. Nor are high wages 
always a sure means for bringing about efficiency in workmen. 

Mention has already been made of the efficiency of 
different kinds of agricultural labour and the amount of 
wages paid for the different agricultural operations. Two 
pairs of bullocks or buffaloes, each pair yoked to a single 
plough, working for six to seven hours a day, will, in four 
days, plough six times an acre of land and make it ready 
to receive the young shoots of transplanted paddy. The 
cultivators usually possess their own cattle ; if it is hired, 
the rate per day is 6 to 8 annas. Plucking of paddy seed- 
lings for transplantation in an acre will be done by 8 w'omen 
in a day and the same number in another day can plant them 
in the same area. Women are generally engaged for harvest- 
ing paddy. Eight women can cut the stalks of paddy from 
an acre in a day. They collect it in small and handy bun- 
dles and separate the corn from the ears by treading them 
under their feet in the field itself or in the farm house, if there 
is one ; four women can do this work in a single day. For 
every five niraparas of corn (i.e., the para liberally heaped) 
made over to the owner, one para is paid to the iabourer. 
A woman may earn one to two paras of paddy per day. Other 
proportions of payment are not unknown. Thus, in some 
places one para of paddy for every four harvested is paid 
to the worker, while in others one in every ten. This lower 
rate is due to the excessive supply of labour during the time 
of harvest, keen competition among workers and rise in the 
price of paddy. Paddy which is first boiled and dried in the 
sun is husked with mortar and pestle. This work is invari- 
ably done by women ; two women can husk about 6 to 7 
paras of paddy in a day of eight hours. They are paid at 
the rate of two nalis of rice for husking one para of paddy 
fully heaped ; thus two women can earn about 12 to 14 nalis 
of rice per day. 

One peculiar feature of agricultural labour in Cochin 
and the rest of Malabar is the existence of a class of semi- 
slaves called Cherumas or Pulayas. From time immemoria 
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they were slaves under law as well as in fact and it was only 
half a century ago that the legal status of slavery was re- 
moved in Cochin ; they are even now agricultural serfs 
attached to their master’s soil and are actually transfe-rred 
to the buyer of land to which they are attached. They are 
often lent out for service to another for a small “ pattern” 
or rent by the master ; this is, however, legally prohibited 
but persists in certain out-of-the-way places. 

Cherumas are mere agricultural workers and have no 
sort of proprietorship in the land. They regard themselves 
as their master’s property. Their daily wages are paid 
in kind, a customary quantity which has persisted through 
centuries without its being affected by the rise in the price 
of paddy. The usual rates are — men get 2 edangalis of 
unhusked paddy per day, women 1| edangalis and children 
1 edattgali. This works out at 3 lbs. of raw rice per day for a 
family consisting of one man, two women and two children, 
taking one edangali of paddy to be sufficient to buy the other 
small necessaries of life. In addition to this daily rate 5 
edangalis of paddy to men and 4 edangalis to women are given 
on certaii festive days in the year. Every male and female 
member of the family is presented with a pair of cotton cloth 
by the master once a year. Small payments are also made 
at the time of child-birth or death in the family. On leisure 
days in certain parts of the year when the master finds 
no work for them they are also permitted to supplement 
their income by selling firewood, etc., on their own account. 
The men plough, tend cattle, water the gardens, gather fuel 
and collect other forest produce ; while the women crush 
the sod in a ploughed field, bring manure, pluck and replant 
paddy seedlings, cut the corn and harvest the grain, husk 
paddy and fetch firewood. 

They behave well, are obedient, honest and loyal to their 
masters, very earnest about their work, but are completely 
illiterate. They worship '‘Kali”, a female malignant deity, 
*‘ChaUan”, a male beneficent deity, and many other local 
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deities which are mere local variations of these. On the 
occasion of the festivals of their gods and goddesses they 
take in a good dose of toddy and dance in the premises of their 
temple to the accompaniment of drums and bugles. They 
visit their masters’ houses on such days and are entitled 
to get a small quantity of paddy. 

The Cherumas dwell in colonies of their own consisting 
of a few families in small thatched huts near the land of their 
masters. These huts are very simple in construction with no 
privacy within. Proper treatment is not accorded to them 
by the high-caste Hindus though they form the backbone 
of agricultural labour. They are made to stand at a specified 
distance (some 70 ft. is the rule) from the high-caste Hindus, 
who consider themselves polluted by their approach ; they 
clothe themselves with dirty rags and are qijite unclean in 
habits and are treated with contemjrt and sometimes 
harshly by the other castes as well as by their masters. 
It is a wonder that they still cherish obedience to their masters 
and earnestness in their work. There are a few who try 
to get rid of the yoke by running away, but the majority 
are contented with their lot and stay with thei/ masters. 
They are experts in agricultural work and can face any sort 
of weather. There are altogether 73,000 Cherumas in Cochin 
and they form about 50 per cent of the field-labourers in the 
State. The Christian Missions working on this Coast occasion- 
ally succeed in converting a few into Christianity, but even 
then they are not admitted to social equality with other 
Christians ; their social prospects are better if they become 
Muhammadans {JonaJca Mapldhs). 

There is a well -recognized caste-hierarchy among the 
depressed classes of Malabar. Kanakkans, like Chenimas, 
are agricultural labourers, but are comparatively better off 
than the others. Parayans, the lowest among the “slave” 
castes, who get their living by making mats and baskets 
out of bamboo, are also specially skilled in plucking paddy 
shoots for transplantation, and as they can turn out twice 
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or thrice the work in a given time as compared with others, 
their services are much in demand during that season. Cul- 
tivators often advance them money or paddy to have special 
claims on their services. Ideas on division of labour in 
rural areas in Malabar are extremely curious. The Parayas, 
for instance, whose hereditary occupation is mat or basket 
weaving out of the bamboo, will engage themselves only 
in two operations of agriculture — ploughing for which bul- 
locks atd not buffaloes arc to be used and plucking paddy- 
seedlings for transplantation. Valluvans belong to the 
priestly class to whom liberal offerings are made by the 
others for fear that they may invoke evil spirits to bring 
ruin on them. 

The Kadars and Malayars are the two hill-tribes of 
Cochin. The Kadars live in certain portions of the Cochin 
forests from which they exclude all other hill-tribes. They 
are nomadic in their habits and live on rice supplied by 
forest-contractors who demand their labour. They are 
excellent tree-climbers and collect several minor produce 
from the interior of forests. They live on animals that they 
entrap, <an bamboo seeds, or other wild forest produce. 

There are other castes like Ullattans and Nayadis who 
live in the outskirts of jungles and make a living by felling 
trees, agricultural work, or occasional begging of alms in 
the plains. On the roadside or in the outskirts of the village 
— for they dare not enter the caste-village or its vicinity — 
the Nayadis set up such a thundering yell asking alms that 
the whole village is apprised of their presence. Their 
physical appearance, dark and thickset, and the depth of 
their voice are indeed striking to a degree. During times 
of illness or other calamity in the family and on occasions of 
Sradh it is thought to be specially meritorious by indigenous 
Malayalis of all castes to feed the Nayadis. 

The Kammalan or artisan class of Malabar is divided in- 
to a number of endoggmous sub-castes — Marasari (carpenter), 
Kallasari (mason), Thattan (goldsmith), Musari (brazier), 
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Ko]lan or Karuvan (blacksmith), and Tol-kollan (leather 
worker). As their services are much in requisition and as 
they earn better wages than unskilled labourers, they are 
still " engaged in their hereditary occupations. The first 
five groups are socially on a par with each other. They 
all inter-dine, but do not inter-marry. But the Tol-kollans 
(leather workers) are considered to be inferior in status to 
the rest and cannot touch them without causing pollution, 
probably on account of their work in leather which, in its 
raw state, is considered to be impure. Polyandry of the fra- 
ternal type was once prevalent among them, several brothers 
marrying one wife and the children being treated as common 
to all. This practice, however, is fast dying out. One 
special feature about their status in the caste-hierarchy 
is that they are made to stand at a specified distance (24 feet) 
while approaching the high-caste Hindus. Poozhi Asaris 
and Paravars, two separate castes outside the pale of Kam- 
malan, have as their hereditary occupation construction 
of walls for houses and other buildings either with mud 
or laterite stones. They are considered to be lower in social 
status than the others, but are permitted to conforiri to some 
of the social usages of carpenters. All these classes wear 
their tufts of hair in front, as all indigenous Malayalis do, 
and speak Malayalam. The traditions of their crafts are 
handed down from father to son, as well as the economic 
status and social environment. 

They live, if possible, like the other Hindu castes in 
colonies of their own in the outskirts of a village or town. 
The houses they live in are generally their own ; but the 
house sites in most cases belong to a land-lord from whom 
it is taken out on lease on payment of an annual rent in 
money or grain. 

The priest of the artisan classes who is also the barber 
of the community belongs to another caste inferior in status 
to themselves. Girls are given in marriage after puberty 
and it can be revoked at the will of the parties. A woman 
so divorced can remarry. The dowry given to the bride’s 
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party varies from 11 fanams (Rs. 3 nearly) to 101 fanam» 
or !ft.s. 29. On the occasion of a marriage the relatives and 
friends of the bridegroom to whom invitation is extended 
are expected to contribute some amount towards ^the- 
expenses ; this feeling of communal solidarity and mutual 
help is a marked feature of the Hindu social system. 

In Malabar as in the rest of India the blacksmith has 
lost his chief business of making new plough-shares, hoes, 
and big knives which are now imported from foreign coun- 
tries ; but he continues to make the subsidiary articles as 
he knows the different shapes of the minor metal utensils of 
domestic use which different localities prefer. The smith 
now gets higher wages than before for his repair work. 

The carpenters learn by heart certain Shastraic rules,, 
rendered into Malayalam verse, which have to be observed 
in building houses and constructing temples ; any deviation 
from them is thought to bring ill-luck and calamity to the 
inmates. They invariably work on wood provided by othera 
and seldom make articles for sale on their own account. 
Among a number of carpenters employed in building 
a house, one having greater experience is regarded by 
the rest as their head whose instructions should be obeyed 
by others. The working hours range from 8-30 a.m. to about 
6 P.M. with more than an hour’s interval in the noon. As. 
Malayalis of all classes get on with little or no furniture, the 
best workmen seldom find scope for their skill in the villages 
but have to shift to a city or railway workshop. 

The Musari (bell-metal worker) used to supply all utensils 
of household use but with the penetration of kerosene oil 
and power lamps, enamel wares and brass pots the village 
demand for his skill has somewhat decreased. Every im- 
portant village has its Musari. There are two sub-castes, 
Kammalans who make utensils of ordinary domestic use 
out of imported brass sheets and Musaris proper who work 
on a molten metal (bell-metal) made up of lead and copper 
in moulds of different shapes ; lamps, bells, tiny cups and 
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big caldrons are manufactured in this way. The usual 
proportion of lead to copper is about to 3 parts of the 
former to ten parts of the latter. The mould is made of 
beeS-wax with a cover of clay and a thick coating of the 
same material. When the molten metal is poured into it, 
the wax runs out through a hole in the covering of clay and 
the metal settles down in the intervening space. It is then 
taken out of the kiln, cooled in water and its raw edges and 
rough surfaces are filed off. A section of Native Christians 
specializes in making copper hollow-ware. 

The indigenous women of Malabar do not generally 
wear costly gold ornaments but many a mickle makes a 
muckle and the goldsmiths are, on the whole, one of the 
prosperous sections of the artisan classes in Malabar. 

The leather worker (Tol-kollan) makes to order country 
shoes of different patterns for his customer. He uses the 
hides and skins of dead animals but rarely thinks of getting 
good leather out of them. In towns where they are some- 
times employed by middlemen, they earn from 10 or 12 
annas per day. In spite of the importation of boots and shoes 
from elsewhere their business is not the less thriving for 
they get more for repair work. 

Kallasari (mason) who works on granite stones should 
be distinguished from Poozhi Asari who makes mud walls 
and works on laterite stones. As the demand for the skill 
•of Kallasaris is not much and is intermittent in rural areas 
they generally migrate from their colonies to their places 
of work leaving their families behind. Such work generally 
consists of construction or repair of tanks, of temples, etc. 
The articles of granite for ordinary use of villagers are made 
by the Karuvan or blacksmith. 
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Weavers. 

Cloths used by all classes of Malayalis are of very ^mall 
value. The value of clothes worn by the poorest classes 
may be put at Re. 1 to per year ; and a woman’s attire 
of that class will be worth Rs. 4 to 5. There is no great 
elasticity in this matter between class and class ; the rich 
are as sparsely dressed as the poor, though the former may 
don somewhat costly attire on festive occasions. All clothing, 
should be white except that worn by Tamil Brahmin ladies, 
and occasionally by Moplah and Chetti women, who wear 
coloured dress of different patterns costing Rs. 5 to over 200. 
A middle class Tamil Brahmin lady generally uses cloths 
(18x2| cubits) worth Rs. 20 to 40 and two such cloths to- 
gether with the old ones would be sufficient for use in a single 
year. They are dyed or woven in the country pit-looms in 
well-known places like Madura, Kornad, Conjeevaram and 
Dharapuram in the Eastern Districts of the Madras Presidency. 
Not long ago travelling peddlers used to take the cloths 
to the very doors of consumers, but thanks to the intro- 
duction'of improved means of transport, hawkers have almost 
disappeared except in out-of-the-way places. Now it is 
usual for the consumer to go to the shop-keepers in a town 
or prominent village to make the annual purchase of cloth. 
Imported wares from Manchester and Bombay are more 
and more used by the middle and upper classes, while the 
very poor wear only cloths woven in the coimtry pit -looms. 
The country weavers, therefore, supply only a part of the 
cloths worn by the people. 

There are three hereditary castes of weavers in Cochin 
— Chaliyans, Kaikolans and Chetans. The Chetans are 
immigrants from Mysore speaking Canarese, while the Kai- 
kolans hail from Coimbatore speaking Tamil. The Chaliyans 
and Kaikolans practise coarse weaving using yams of 20*8 
and 30*8 ; while the Chetans use lOO’s or above making 
fine cloths, called pavu mundus, with laced or coloured 
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border. Hand-spun yarn is entirely displaced by machine- 
made varieties. Malabar is not a cotton -growing tract and 
hence hand-spinning has never been practised on a large 
scale by the people. Middlemen, who are sometimes well- 
to-do members of their own caste, supply the weavers with 
yarn ; if it is advanced on credit either the finished products 
are handed over to the middlemen or a fairly heavy rate of 
interest is charged. 

The present writer visited two representative colonies 
of weavers in the northern Taluk of the Cochin State and 
the facts he noted and the impressions formed will convey 
^ fair idea of their economic condition and organization of 
trade. 

Eramikodikars, as they call themselves after their village 
Eravathodi, about three miles to the north-west of Lakiti 
railway station (S. I. R.), weave coarse cloths of 20’8 and 
below called thortha mundus or towels. Cloths of inferior 
variety, worn by Moplah and Chetti women, are'also manu- 
factured by them ; they are made of coloured yarn and a piece 
-(12x2^ cubits) costs about Rs. 5. Instruments used are of 
•the usual type whose cost may be jnit down as Rs. 5. 

There are about 160 families in the locality. For over 
half the number yarn is supplied on credit by a local mer- 
chant, their own eastern an, who has property worth about 
Rs. 8,000. The weavers, thus supplied, must hand over the 
product to the merchant who undertakes to sell them ; 
peddlers or travelling merchants take the goods from his 
house to consumers in difierent villages and to the weekly 
fairs that are held on successive days in different villages. 
There are also two other merchants who provide them with 
yarn and sell the produce. A workman usually earns 2 to 3 
^nnas per day ; even the most favoured among them earns 
only 4 to 6 annas per day. 

Most of them are poor and for their circulating capital 
and disposal of produce they depend on others. There are 
four wealthy families in the village worth about Rs. 20 thou- 
sand each. Their father earned the property ; the eldest 
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member of one family is the social head of the community 
who seems to have exercised the function of a headman of 
the tribe, but who now interferes only in settling caste dis- 
putes or clearing doubts as to social observances. Oteing 
to rise in the price of yarn their trade is not so brisk as 
it used to be. 

Many of them are addicted to drinking toddy and find 
it hard to make both ends meet. 

There is a colony of Devangas or Chetans, as they call 
themselves, in Kuthampilli, four miles to the north-west of 
Lakiti railway station consisting of about 460 to 500 houses 
built in rows or street form. They weave nice varieties 
of cloth called pavu mundus using yarns up to lOO’s which 
are used as fashionable attire by the rich Malayalis of both 
sexes. They are very reluctant to change their methods of work 
or to take to weaving new varieties of cloth, even when they 
know that the latter are in greater demand in the market. 
They say that they have to change their looms in order to 
weave new patterns of cloth and this is beyond the means 
of a good many of them. A few among them make dhoties 
of the type turned out by power-mills, using yarns of 40*8 
and 50’s, but it is very doubtful whether they can compete 
with the power-loom in their manufacture. It is better 
that they restrict their production to finer varieties, if they 
can do so, where there is no competition from the mills. 

There is nothing peculiar in their organization of trade. 
A Brahmin shop-keeper in the colony often advances them 
yarn and buys the finished produce. There are also a few 
families of weavers who stock yarn and sell it to their caste- 
men at a small profit. 

The majority of weavers are poor and their position 
has distinctly deteriorated in recent times. Many of them 
have left the place to get work abroad and most of them 
are dissatisfied with their present lot. The spirit of litigation 
is increasing among them. 
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The lot of the indigenous weaver caste in India is variously 
discussed. They are represented by some as sturdy inde- 
pendent artisans working on their own account untrammelled 
by the restrictions and cramped atmosphere of a factory. 
But it is doubtful whether this roseate view can be seriously 
entertained by those who are acquainted with their actual 
condition and the odds against which they have to compete 
in the struggles of their trade. 

There is indeed an extreme class of thinkers who depre- 
cate any attempt to improve their economic condition. They 
say that industries conducted in a small way and by hand 
are of little use to-day, and it is unwise to encourage their 
multiplication ; such industries inevitably succumb as soon 
as they are brought into competition with the products of 
factory-labour, and each mile of railway extension increases 
the vigour of such competition. i They are of opinion that 
‘‘the attempts of a few pseudo-Ruskins and old-fashioned 
leaders in India who are trying to revive our hand-loom 
industry for the supply of ordinary clothing are bound to have 
the same success as an army equipped with bows and arrows 
when opposed to troops armed with magazine ‘^rifles and 
maxim guns ; this artificial encouragement of an obsolete 
and doomed industry will only cause a great loss of national 
capital and retard our industrial growth. ”2 They point 
put with pride the phenomenal increase in mill-production 
of cloth in recent years and hold that a still further increase 
of power-mills is the only possible solution. 

Others maintain that Indian economic evolution must es- 
chew, as far as possible, the drawbacks of the Western indus- 
trial system which arise chiefly from the evils of unrestricted 
capitalism. It is true that the advanced nations of the West 
have got over some of the difficulties and are trying to remove 
others and that labour is now in a better condition than be- 
fore. But the fact remains that though the capitalistic mode 

* Sirkar, Economics of British India, Third Edn., p. 174. 

* Quoted by Sirkar, Ibid. 
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of production has succeeded in solving the problem of in- 
crease in production, it has failed to solve the problem of 
equitable distribution which is equally important from the 
point of view of national welfare. 

Both of these views are extreme and so far as India 
is concerned there is no necessity now to emphasize the 
conflict. There are over 10 million weavers in India who 
ply their hereditary industry in spite of the keen competition 
let loose by the stupendous world-forces of modern times ; 
there are about 4 lakhs of weavers in the Presidency of Mad- 
ras. The fact that English hand-loom weavers disap- 
peared when brought into competition with the power- 
loom is not strictly applicable to Indian conditions. In 
the first place, the hand- weavers form a distinct hereditary 
caste in India and the tenacity of caste traditions is such 
that they will stick to the profession of their forefathers 
to a far greater extent than Western artisans ever did ; 
they will be satisfied with a bare living in adverse times 
rather than flock to a factory to become wage-earners and 
forget their ways bf work. Secondly, the simple and coarse 
kinds of cloth worn by the masses in India ensure them a 
ready market at home for their products. While the progress 
in capturing the home market by the factory was compara- 
tively easy in a temperate region like England where peo- 
ple should have sufficiently strong and cozy apparel — one 
which a machine is eminently fitted to manufacture — it 
is by no means certain that machinery will succeed in manu- 
facturing cloths of 20’s and below and marketing these 
cheaply in the scattered villages of India in competition 
with the handloom weavers who are on the spot. More- 
over in the manufacture of finest kinds of cloth and of certain 
varieties of cloth worn by women (especially in South India) 
the powerloom cannot compete with the handloom. But 
in recent years the strain has certainly been great for the hand- 
weaver, and unless he makes up his mind to derive the ad- 
vantages of organization or adopt improved patterns of loom> 
he cannot hope to improve his lot in life. 

7 
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The disadvantages under which the indigenous weavers 
labour arise out of two circumstances — first, from want 
of proper organization among themselves which precludes 
any, economy in production or in disposing of their produce 
and secondly, from the meagreness of their output which 
results from the use of primitive implements. Their difii- 
culties of obtaining the necessary circulating capital and 
of disposing of the produce without the help and interven- 
tion of a middleman have already been noted. It would 
seem that there is scope for the development of co-opera- 
tive credit and co -operative sale and purchase societies ; 
this should not be difficult since the weavers are accustom- 
ed to live in colonies of their own where there are a number 
of members of their caste. Some members of the weaver 
caste at Kuthampalli told the present writer that their one 
necessity was money, and they even suggested that the 
State should advance them money on sufficient security 
which they were ready to repay with interest. If the State 
cannot enter directly into the business, it can help them to 
form a strong co-operative society which will supply them 
with the necessary fluid resources.'f 

Another difficulty of the indigenous weaved is that 
he finds it increasingly difficult to obtain yarn at reason- 
ably low prices. Hand-spinning has long ceased to be of 
any commercial importance. ^ The increase in the output 
of yarn, especially of low and high grades, by spinning ma- 
chinery will prove of much benefit to the handloom-weaver. 

Various suggestions have been made for improving 
their material condition, such as the adoption of the fly 
shuttle looms in place of the primitive country pit-looms, 


’ Since writing the above, the writer understands that a Co-operative 
Credit Society was started, but it is not working properly owing to Istck. 
of business habits and factious spirit among weavers. 

’ It must be mentioned that hand-spinning is sought to be revived 
by using the indigenous Charka or spinning wheel. From the point of 
view of giving a aupplemerUary occupation to the rural classes, this seems 
to be a wise move. 
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the plan of drawing them into central factories equipped 
with improved kinds of hand-loom, the diffusion of primary 
education and technical instruction and the spread of the 
gospel of co-operation. Mr. Chatterton, sometime Director 
of Industries in Madras, thus summed up the present posi- 
tion of the weavers and possibilities of future improvement. 
He says, “The difficulties which have to be faced lie mainly 
with the weavers themselves. The fly shuttle loom is from 
50 to 100 per cent more effective than the handloom, 
but the weavers object to turning out in a day more cloth 
than they have been accustomed to, and it is difficult to get 
them to make use of the improved way of working. He 
is a fairly hardworking individual but he is accustomed to 
work at his own time and in his own home, and regular 
hours obtaining in a factory are extremely distasteful to 
him. In the factory the work is undoubtedly more mono- 
tonous than in the domestic circle, and the main compen- 
sation which the weaver can look forward to is that he will 
have to work shorter hours and be able to earn sufficient 
wages to keep his family respectably, and allow them to 
enjoy freedom from sordid cares and anxieties which at 
present is very much their lot.’’^ As the day for the 
unrestricted individual work is gone for ever, Mr. Chatterton 
suggests that “the establishment of handloom factories 
will afford excellent opportunities for educated young men 
to acquire a knowledge and insight into the principles and 
methods which must be pursued to enable manufacturing 
operations to be carried on profitably and thus be a means 
of associating the work of the weaver with men whose in- 
tellects have been trained and who have a full knowledge 
of the conditions under which the weaving industry must 
be carried on. ”2 

The best method of ascertaining the economic condi- 
tion or the standard of life of the working-classes is to 


* Chatterton, Jndtutrial Evolution in India, p. 217. 
» Ibid., p. 218. 
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note the day-to-day income and expenditure of typical 
families. I collected the statistics of income and expendi- 
ture of 30 families for four to five weeks. The conditions 
are so similar in most villages that some generalization is 
possible from these facts. Divided according to caste, 
my budgets refer to 10 families of Ezhuvas, 7 families of 
Kammalans or artisans, 2 families of Kusavans or potters, 
4 families of Moplahs, 1 Syrian Christian, 1 Velakatalavan 
(barber), 1 Nair, 1 Cheruman, 1 Panan (earth-worker), and 
1 Mannan (washerman of the “theendal” caste). All these 
belong to, what may be called, ordinary working class order. 

1. Ezhuvas. 

The Ezhuva community of Cochin is strong in numbers, 
but depressed and poor in economic status. Their here- 
ditary occupation is toddy-tapping from coconut and pal- 
myra trees, but in the northern Taluks of the Cochin State 
where the facilities for toddy-tapping are somewhat lack- 
ing, very few among them are engaged in their hereditary 
occupation, but most are day-labourers, and tenant-culti- 
vators. In the southern Taluks of the State, however, 
where such facilities abound, they follow their hereditary 
occupation. They belong to the “theendal” caste, i.e., 
distance-pollution is observed in their case by the high-caste 
Hindus. 

In a colony of theirs which is situated on a hill -si ope 
there are 18 families. A typical house will be 15 feet by 
10 feet. From the front yard you step into the verandah 
which sometimes extends to two or more sides of the house. 
Inside are two to three rooms, one of which is the kitchen. 
The house built of mud-wall and plastered with red loam, 
is thatched with paddy straw and the top-structure is made 
of split bamboo-poles. A cattle or poultry shed is often 
constructed on the side of the house. The ground-floor 
of the house, daily plastered with cow-dung, presents a neat 
appearance on the whole. The vessels for family-use 
consist chiefly of mud-pots, but a few brass or bell-metal 
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vessels may also be observed. There are only two wells 
in the locality which are fairly distant from one another 
and from most of the houses. Water in the well is rather 
scarce in summer and is a bit muddy and not quite whole- 
some ; if they are dug a little deeper than their present level, 
good water can be had, but the people are apathetic or too 
poor to have it done. The wells belong to private indivi- 
duals in whose compounds they are situated. A small 
watercourse which runs a furlong off is used for bathing 
purposes. The nearest market for purchasing the neces- 
saries is about a mile off from this place. 

Literacy among women is nil ; among men, there are 
only four who know how to read and write Malayalam (their 
mother-tongue), and that only very imperfectly, out of 
ten adults whose economic condition came under my in- 
vestigation. But in their boyhood all of them used to at- 
tend a pial school conducted by one Ezhuthachan (lite- 
rally, a teacher of letters) who belongs to a Hindu caste 
known as Panikkar (also a “ theendal ” caste), but they have 
since forgotten what they learnt. The pial school is continued 
to this da 5 ' and is located in the verandah of one of the 
houses ; the pupils, squatting on the floor, practise writing 
with their fingers on sand spread before them. They are 
afterwards taught to write Malayalam letters on palm 3 rra 
leaves with a sharp iron rod. The teacher is paid 4 annas per 
month for each boy — girls are seldom sent to these schools — 
and in addition he is given free meal by the parents of his 
pupils. The mere rudiments of arithmetic and reading 
and writing Malayalam as well as repeating by heart certain 
Sanskrit verses form the curriculum of this school. 

The marriage customs of this Ezhuva community are 
peculiar. The “ tali-tying ” ceremony (t.c., tying of the 
sacred thread round the neck of the girl) is performed on an 
auspicious day by a young man before the girl attains the 
age of puberty and thus she is made fit for real marriage 
which invariably takes place after she attains her age. The 
bride and bridegroom (who is not necessarily the young man 
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who tied the tali) exchange the juice of coconut and the 
marriage is celebrated in the presence of all. The bride- 
groqm is expected to give to the bride’s party 11 fanams 
at least (nearly Rs. 3), while as much as 101 fanams 
(Rs. 29) may be given as the dowry. The bride’s party, on the 
other hand, is expected to provide her with some jewels, 
a few bell-metal vessels, and, if possible, a cow and a calf. 
His castemen who assemble on the occasion are fed sumptu- 
ously by the bridegroom. The marriage is a mere contract 
and the wife can be divorced at will, but she can remarry. 

The priest of the Ezhuva community occupies a pecu- 
liar position. He is considered to be lower in social status 
than themselves and is not permitted to interdine or inter- 
marry with the Ezhuvas. He is invited to purify their 
house after childbirth or death in the family for which he 
is usually paid 1 edangali of paddy, 1 nali of rice, 1 nali 
of gingelly oil and 4 annas (1 Cochin edangali=i Cochin 
naUs=50 oz.). The priest is, strangely enough, the barber 
of the community as well. He is generally paid 6 pies per 
shave, while some families of cultivators pay 2 paras (1 
para= 10 edangalis) of paddy twice a year aftet the two 
harvests in October and February. The house of this priest, 
which is the only one within a radius of five miles, is about 
three miles off from this place. 

The ten Ezhuva families, whose condition was investi- 
gated by me personally, consist mostly of day-labourers 
while a few are tenant-cultivators as well. The experience 
of tenancy-at-will is anything but cheering, for one family 
at least got hopelessly into debt being unable to meet the 
demand of the landlord. But owing to want of any other 
work to do during the busy agricultural season, there is 
very keen demand for cultivation of land, and according 
to the well-known economic law of supply and demand 
rackrent is the inevitable result. The tenant-labourer can 
consider himself to be fortunate if he is able to get the bare 
necessaries of life during the period he and his family are 
engaged in cultivation. 
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A Typical Family Budoet. 

The family consists of 1 man, 2 women, 2 boys of 
3 and 2 years and 1 girl of 11 years. * 


Friday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rice 1| ed. (75 

oz.) 0 

4 

3 

3^ edangalis of paddy for 

Gingelly oil 

.. 0 

0 

6 

the man (cooly work) and 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

6 annas for two women 

Chillies .. 

.. 0 

0 

2 

from sale of firewood. 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Fish 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 3 

Saturday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

3^ ed. of paddy for the 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

3 

man (cooly work). 

Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Arecanuti 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Dal 

.. 0 

c 

6 


Coconut 1 

.. 0 

1 

3 


Mustard . . 

.. 0 

0 2 

Sunday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Paddy 6 edangalis 0 

6 

0 

No work for the man. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

Women earn 8 annas 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 

from sale of firewood. 

Fish 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Kerosene 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

2 
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Monday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Paddy 5 ed. 

.. 0 

6 

0 

No work for the man. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

Women earn 8 annas 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 

from sale of firewood. 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Betels • . 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Fish 

.. 0 

0 

4 




Tuesday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income, 

Rice 1 J ed. 

.. 0 

4 

3 

4 annas for women. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 

‘ 

Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Wednesday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Paddy 6 ed. 

.. 0 

6 

0 

7 annas for women from 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

sale of firewood. 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Fish 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 
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Thursday. 


Expenditure. 
Paddy 3J ed. 
Salt 

Chillies . . 
Tobacco . . 
Arecanuts 
Betels 
Fish 

Oingelly oil 


Rs. A. P. 
..046 
..004 
..002 
..006 
..002 
..002 
..004 
..006 


Income. 

6^ annas for women from 
sale of firewood. 


The total expenses for the week may be classified : — 


Rice (husked) 13| ed. 

Salt 

Chillies 

Fish 

Gingelly oil . . 
Coconut oil 
Dal 

Coconut 

Mustard 

Kerosene oil . . 

Tobacco 

Arecanuts 

Betels 


Rs. A. P. 
..210 
..024 
..013 
..013 
..010 
..006 
..006 
..013 
..002 
..019 
..028 
..oil 
.. 0 0 11 


Total . . 2 15 8 


Income for the week=7 edanqalis of paddy and Rs. 2-7-6 
=Rs. 2-15-11. 

The income and expenditure are nearly equal. It 
may be observed that on five days in the week the male 
member of the family did not work as he was unwell. He 
cultivates paddy in a small field as a tenant. When he 
is working in the field, the women, when free from field 
work, work as coolies and help to maintain the family. 
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Firewood is gathered from a neighbouring forest, free of 
cost, and sold in a village two miles off. It may be observed 
that, firewood does not enter as an item of expenditure in 
our family budgets, as it is picked up and brought home 
as head-loads from neighbouring hills or ' forests. It is 
worthy of notice that next to rice, the largest amount spent 
is on tobacco, nuts and betels. The necessaries and luxu- 
ries are brought day by day in the evening by most of these 
working classes in rural areas in Malabar. 

The ten families contain 15 women, 11 men, 5 girls 
and 12 boys under 12 years of age. This slight preponder- 
ance of adult women is due to the fact that there are no 
male members in two of the families under review. 

Income. 

Earnings of 11 adult men for a week=R8. 22-5-6 ‘plus 
18 ed. of paddy=Rs. 23-11-0. 

Earnings of women for a week=Rs. 6-12-0 plus 16 ed. 
of paddy=Rs. 8 (nearly). < 

Total income of ten families for 1 week— Rs. 31-11-0. 

Expenditure (10 families) — 1 week. 



Rs 

A. 

p. 

Paddy (324 edangalis) 

..24 

4 

9 

Salt 

.. 1 

4 

5 

Chillies 

.. 0 

10 

2 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

16 

3 

Tobacco, betels, nuts . . 

.. 2 

3 

10 

Pish 

.. 0 

11 

5 

Gingelly and coconut oil 

.. 0 

11 

11 

Sundries 

.. 0 

6 

6 


Total . . 31 3 3 
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The following is the percentage of expenditure on the 
several items : — 


Paddy . . • 

.. 78% 

Tobacco, etc. 

• • 7% 

Salt 

• • 4% 

Kerosene oil 

• • 3% 

Chillies 

• . 2% 

Fish 

• • 2% 

Oil 

• • 2% 

Sundries 

•• 1% 


The day’s meal consists of three courses ; — Kanji in 
the morning before going to work ; kanji in the noon ; and 
cooked rice at night. Salt and chillies are indispensable 
for each course, and curries of fish or vegetables may be 
used along with the rice-meal. {Kanji is a Malayalam word 
for cooked rice together with the water in which it is boiled.)- 

There is little or no margin for saving among most 
of these working classes. Extraordinary expenditure, such 
as for birth or death in the family or for marriage, will have 
to be met by borrowing or sale of some property. Thus 
one family sold a big wooden box for Rs. 8 to meet the 
expenses of childbirtli. Another sold two goats for Rs. 10 
to prosecute a criminal case in the Magistrate’s Court and 
thus annoy his neighbour casteman. Still another case of 
borrowing Rs. 6 may be told in the debtor’s own words, 

“At the age of five or six,” an Ezhuva told me, “four 
of my children died one after another. This led to some 
speculation among my neighbours, and on their suggestion 
I consulted a Mannan, an expert in the art of exorcism 
and black arts. The Mannan gave it out as his opinion, 
as a result of some investigation and calculation, that the 
anger of the goddess Kali of a particular locality was the 
cause of the death of my sons and she was to be propitiated 
with presents to get rid of the evil. The Mannan spoke 
to me about an altercation that took place some years ago 
between my wife and my aunt while both were living 
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together in my house in which both of them called in the 
name of the goddess Kali to prove their innocence in a par- 
ticular case. My wife accused my aunt of having pilfered 
from my house five measures of paddy while the latter denied 
the charge, and in support of her innocence she called in the 
name of the goddess Kali to bear her witness. From that 
day the goddess is angry. Following the advice of the 
Mannan, therefore, I spent four or five rupees and pro- 
pitiated the Kali. ” The rate of interest for such borrow- 
ings is usually one anna per rupee per month. He is con- 
fident that no more mishap will happen hereafter and his 
only surviving son, now three years old, will survive the 
critical age of five. 

2. Kammalans or Artisans. 

In their social customs and ceremonial observances 
the Kammalans resemble the Ezhuva community, but the 
Ezhuvas claim superiority in caste-status and will not 
interdine or intermarry with them. 

Of the seven artisan families that came under my per- 
sonal investigation, two were carpenters, one blacksmith and 
four goldsmiths. The seven families contain 11 men. 13 
women, 10 boys and 4 girls under 12 years of age. 

Their houses are situated on the slope of a hill and 
hence water for drinking and bathing purposes is rather 
scarce. There are only two wells in the locality ; one dries 
up in summer, while the other is in the compound of a land- 
lord belonging to a higher caste. They are permitted to 
draw water from this well. A watercourse which is about 
a furlong off is used for bathing purposes. 

The houses they live in are their own, but the house- 
sites belong to another from whom it is taken out on lease 
for an annual rent. The customary rent for a site 
s,nd a small compound round the house is usually one para 
of paddy (nearly 8 Madras measures) and a bunch of banana 
fruits, costing now nearly 12 annas, which are paid during 
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the middle of September, soon after the first harvest. It 
may be mentioned as a matter of general interest that this 
gift of a bunch of banana fruits is stipulated as one of the 
items of payment to be made by a tenant to his landlord 
at the time of Onam, a festival for four days about the 
middle of September heralding the coming of plenty 
in Malabar. The blacksmith or the carpenter may occupy 
the site free of rent, but he is expected to attend to some 
of the minor repair works for the landlord such as making 
ploughs or putting up of small fences. 

A typical house will be, as in the case of the Ezhuva 
worker, 15 feet by 10 feet. It is thatched with paddy- 
straw or palmyra or coconut leaves. The walls are made 
of mud and the top-structure of split bamboo-poles. In 
the southern Taluks of the Cochin State where the soil is 
sandy and good mud and laterite stones cannot be had, 
the walls arc often made of wood and the top-structure 
out of the stem of coconut trees. Inside are two to three 
rooms one of which is used as the kitchen. The cost of the 
house varies, according to prices of materials, from Rs. 30 
to Rs. uO. The blacksmith and the brazier null have, in 
addition to their houses, a small structure, a mere protection 
from sun and rain, for carrying on their work. There is 
in some houses a small idol dedicated to Chaltan, a local 
god, placed under a tree or elsewhere in the compound to 
which worship is made on certain auspicious days in the 
week. Cocks are sacrificed in the presence of the idol 
and toddy is freely used on special days of worship. 

The vessels for family use consist mostly of mud- 
pots. The value of the several tools actually possessed 
by them was thus estimated for me by a carpenter. The 
carpenter’s tools are worth Rs. 27, the blacksmith’s 
Rs. 30 — 6 — 0 and the goldsmith’s Rs. 7 — 2 — 6. Though 
some of the tools are locally made, they show a decided 
preference to machine-made varieties which last longer 
and do more efficient work. 
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Literacy among women is nil. Of the 11 nien, 10 can 
read and write Malayalam. There is, however, very little 
need in the ordinary course of their business to make use 
of these arts. Ramayanam (in Malayalam verse), a book 
on Carpentry (in Tamil verse written in Malayalam cha- 
racters), Death of Duryodhana (in Malayalam verse), Gau- 
lisastra (which treats of the significance of the movements 
of lizards on human beings) and a few Malayalam song-books 
are the books I noticed among them. 

Actual accounts of income and expenditure of the 
.seven families were kept for five weeks : — 

Carpknter (A). 

1 man, 2 women, 1 girl and 2 boys. 


Expenditure for five weeks. — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Paddy (9 4/5 paras) 

. . 

7 

6 

0 

Rice (17-J edangalis) 

. . 

3 

1 

4 

Salt 


0 

7 

2 

Chillies 


0 

3 

1 

Coconut oil 


0 

3 

4 

Gingelly oil 


0 

.2 

4 

Kerosene oil 


0 

4 

11 

Coconut 


0 

6 

1 

Dal 


0 

4 

5 

Mango 


0 

1 

0 

Jack fruits . . 


0 

4 11 

Jaggery 


0 

2 

6 

Mustard 


0 

0 

7 

Tamarind . . 


0 

0 

2 

Match-box . . 


0 

0 

7 

Betels 


0 

4 

9 

Tobacco 


0 

9 

0 

Arecanuts . . 


0 

3 

5 

Others 


0 

0 

11 


Total 14 

2 

6 
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Income for five weeks. — Rs. 11 — 14 — 0. 

N.B . — This carpenter would have earned more had 
he not fallen ill for 10 days. 

He is not heavily indebted, but quite recently had to 
borrow Rs. 2-8-0 at one anna per rupee per month to meet 
his ordinary expenses. 


Carpenter (B). 

2 men, 2 women and 3 boys. 


Expenditure for five weeks. — 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rice 64 edangalis 



11 

6 

4 

Paddy 41 J edangalis 



3 

2 

0 

Salt 



0 

6 

5 

Chillies 



0 

2 

4 

Coconut oil 



0 

3 

7 

Gingelly oil 



0 

1 

11 

Kerosene oil 



0 

3 

0 

Mango 



0 

0 

6 

Fish 



0 

0 

6 

Coriander . . 



0 

0 

2 

Onions 



0 

0 

2 

Dal 



0 

0 

3 

Beans 



0 

0 

4 

Betels 



0 

3 

0 

Arecanuts . . 



0 

2 

6 

Tobacco 



0 

4 

8 

Mud-pots . . 



0 

0 

10 

Pappadam . . 



0 

0 

3 



Total 

.. 16 

6 

9 


Income for five weeks. — Rs. 15—8 — 7. 

He has borrowed Rs. 2 at one anna per rupee per month, 
pledging jewels as security, for meeting daily expenditure ; 
Rs. 30 at 18 per cent was borrowed two years back for 
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expenses connected with marriage on the mortgage of house 
property. This last is still standing over. 

Blacksmith. 

1 man, 1 woman and 2 boys of four years 
and one year respectively. 


xpenditure for five weeks. — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rice (35| edangalis) 

..6 

5 

2 

Paddy 19J edangalis 

..1 

7 

9 

Salt 

..0 

5 

0 

Chillies 

..0 

2 

6 

Fish 

..0 

6 

9 

Coconut oil 

..0 

3 

10 

Gingelly oil 

..0 

0 

6 

Kerosene oil 

..0 

3 


Mango 

..0 

0 

9 

Jack fuits 

..0 

4 

7 

Plantain 

..0 

0 

3 

Onions 

..0 

0 

2 

Sweets 

..0 

0 

2 

Tobacco 

. . ‘ 0 

4 

3 

Arecanuts 

..0 

2 

2 

Betels . . 

..0 

2 

0 

Tamarind 

..0 

0 

1 

Chunam 

..0 

0 

2 


Total . . 10 

2 

4 


Income for five weeks. — Rs. 8 — 15 — 0. 

Deficit was met by borrowing. He has already an out- 
standing debt of Rs. 20 at 24 per cent which he is unable 
to pay at present. This workman, however, is not quite 
representative of his class ; there are better workmen who 
earn more, but their business is rather precarious and 
uncertain. 
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Goldsmith. 

1 man, 2 women, 1 boy and 2 girls. 


Expenditure for five weeks. — Rs. v. 

Rice 26J edangalis . . . . . . 4 11 1 

Paddy 54J edangalis . . . . . . 4 0 6 

Salt .. .. .. .. ..079 

Chillies .. .. .. ..032 

Mango . . . . . . . . 002 

Jack fruits . . . . . . . . 0 17 

Kerosene oil . . . . . . . . 0 2 10 

Coconut oil . . . . . . ..053 

Fish . . . . . . . . ..022 

Gingelly oil . . . . . . ..012 

Dal .. .. .. .. ..008 

Pappadam . . . . . . . . 0 0 6 

Betels .. .. .. .. ..028 

Arecanuts . . . . . . . . 0 2 5 

Tobacco . . . . . . . . 0 2 8 


Total . . 10 12 7 


Income for five weeks. — Rs. 11 — 13 — 4. 

The other budgets of income and expenditure that came 
under my review correspond more or less to these which 
may, therefore, be taken as typical. I have, however, come 
across a few cases of well-to-do artisan families, but these are 
sxceptions. 

It will be noticed, from the above budgets, that rice 
s the most important item of expenditure and tobacco, 
3etel leaves and arecanuts for chewing are indispensable 
n all cases. There is no provision for firewood in the above 
mdgets since it is got free from a neighbouring hill. 

The amounts of income and expenditure are very nearly 
equal. The precarious and uncertain nature of their in- 
dustry makes them an easy prey of the usurer, and once 
in his clutches they find it extremely difficult to extricate 
8 
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themselves. One blacksmith tells me a sorrowful tale of 
how he had to borrow about Rs. 90 some four years back 
and although he remembers to have paid back more 
than that sum up to the present he is not relieved of his 
debt and his house is still pledged as security for the same. 

We may conclude that on the whole the artisan classes 
of Malabar lead a hand-to-mouth existence, though their 
standard of life is decidedly better than some other classes 
of labourers. They are quick to learn, generally intelligent 
and cultured. What is needed is an awakening of their 
powers which only a well-regulated system of mass-edu- 
cation can achieve. 

3. Kusavans or Potters. 

The potters of Malabar, Kumbharans or Kusavans as 
they are called, belong to a distinct Hindu caste. They 
speak a corrupt form of Telugu among themselves, but 
know Malaya] am well. They are economically most depress- 
ed being hardly able to keep the wolf from the door. The 
principal deity they worship is Mariamman, the goddess 
of small -pox, in whose honour on certain days in the week 
praises are sung in verse form to the accompe.niment of 
a small drum. They rarely know how to read and write, 
but are a fairly meek, honest and hard-working folk. 

They are generally put up in small colonies. There 
are only three families left in a colony of this type which 
I visited, but I was told that there were more houses 
in former days. Some houses are in dilapidation, the in- 
mates having left to other places in search of work or due 
to disruption of family after the death of the principal bread- 
winner. This colony is situated on the side of a hill -slope. 
Water for drinking and other purposes has to be brought 
from a watercourse half a furlong off. Water is extremely 
muddy in the rainy season, scarce and rather unwhole- 
some in summer. 

In such a barren and unattractive surrounding live 
and work those who manufacture mud-pots of various 
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shapes to suit the local needs of the rich and the poor alike. 
Nallan is a potter of this type who can be distinguished 
from his fellows by the fearless and pleasant way in which 
he can address a stranger like myself who is engaged in 
knowing, if possible, the secrets of their hearts and the con- 
ditions of their trade, for the members of the other two fami- 
lies got somewhat afraid and would not enter into open 
conversation with me as they set me down to be a 
spy come to take the bread out of their mouths by learning 
and advertising abroad the secrets of their trade ! But 
the condition of Nallan is typical of several potter families, 
though I observed, as regards outside appearance at least, 
that the other two houses in the locality when compared 
to his, were in a better condition. The general report is 
that Nallan and his wife are a bit more idle than their fellows 
and this perhaps accounts for their greater distress. He 
has four cliildren, of whom the eldest girl, now sixteen, 
though married, divides her time between her father’s house 
and father-in-law’s (mostly the former) as her husband 
is away as a cooly at Penang or Singapore. The other 
children are below eight years. 

His liut, which has absolutely no privacy within and 
was open to outside view from all the four sides, is 
not even a protection from sun and rain. At the time when 
I visited it (May, 1921), renewal of thatch with fresh paddy- 
straw was long overdue, as the S.-W. Monsoon was ap- 
proaching and it was still a problem with him as how 
to tide over the rainy season ; the framework of the roof 
made of split bamboo-poles was tottering and quite un- 
safe. Nallan said that he required Rs. 2 to have his hut 
thatched, but he found it difficult to get together that amount. 
He said he could earn Rs. 2 per week if he worlcs regularly, 
but that was hardly sufficient for ordinary expenditure. 
When the pots were being made — the several processes of 
manufacture taking about a week to finish — his wife and 
daugliter might take to some cooly work and earn two to 
four annas each per day. 
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The parents and children were extrenaely poorly clad 
with mere rags ; cleanliness is perhaps not to be expected 
among those who work in mud from morning till evening 
with hardly a break. Pots are sometimes sold at the house 
itself, but as a rule, they are taken to the houses of con- 
sumers and to the weekly fair held, half a mile away, every 
Wednesday. 

“Have you any debt ?” I enquired. “No, who is to 
lend me money,” he replied with a sigh and evident des- 
pair. “If I can get, I am quite willing to borrow,” he con- 
tinued, “but my earnings hardly suffice to keep me through 
from day to day.” 

His method of life may be gathered from the follow- 
ing account of income and expenditure for one week. The 
family consists of 1 man, 2 women, 3 children under ‘8 
years. 


Sunday. 

Expenditure . — Nothing to eat this day and no income. 
A well-to-do neighbour offered him Kanji (boiled rice-water) 
to drink. 


Monday. 


Expenditure. 

Eice (2 edangalis) 
Salt 

Chillies . . 

Fish 

Kerosene oil 
Sweets 


Rs. A. P. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 


Income. 

Rice (husked) 2 ed. 
Paddy 8| ed. 

10 pies 


Note . — ^He got 1 J edangalis cooked rice from a feast 
in a Nambudiri Brahmin’s house. 
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Tuesday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rice (2 edangalis) . 

. 0 

5 8 

Annas and 4 edangalis 

Salt 

. 0 

0 2 

of paddy by sale of pots. 

Chillies . . 

. 0 

0 1 


Coriander 

. 0 

0 1 


Onions . . 

. 0 

0 2 


Betels 

. 0 

0 1 


Tobacco . . 

. 0 

0 1 



Wednesday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rice (2 edangalis) . 

. 0 

5 8 

3 annas, 3 pies. 

Salt 

. 0 

0 3 


Onions . . 

. 0 

0 1 


Fish 

0 

0 5 


Tobacco . . 

0 

0 2 


Betels, nuts 

0 

0 1 


Sweets . 

0 

0 2 


Kerosene oil 

0 

0 1 




Thursday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rice (2 edangalis) . 

0 

5 8 

9 pies. 

Salt 

0 

0 3 

Tobacco . . 

0 

0 1 


Kerosene oil 

0 

0 1 


Chillies . . 

0 

0 1 


Sweets . . 

. 0 

0 3 




Friday. 

Expenditure, 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rice (2 edangalis) . 

. 0 

6 8 

3 pies. 

Salt 

. 0 

0 3 
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Saturday. 

Expenditure. Rs. a. p. Income. 

eds.) ..0 4 3 2 pies. 

..002 


Rice (14 
Salt 


Fish for exchange of two small 
mud pots. 

Total expenditure for the week. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rice (llj eds.) 

.. 2 

1 

5 

Salt 

.. 0 

1 

4 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

5 

Fish 

.. 0 

0 

6 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

2 

Onions 

Betels, tobacco. 

.. 0 

0 

3 

etc. 

.. 0 

0 

5 

Total 

.. 2 

4 

6 


Total income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (2 eds.) ..058 
Paddy (12| eds.) 0 15 0 
Money earnings 0 12 9 

Total . . 2 1 5 

N.B . — Deficit met by bor- 
rowing from a neighbour. 


Net earning for the week is nil. Nallan is not averse 
to drink, but hardly able to get money for the purpose. Chew- 
ing betel and tobacco is indispensable. To make up his 
deficit in income he often goes about begging kanji-water 
in well-to-do houses in the neighbourhood. 

After repeated inquiries of this kind I am led to con- 
clude that the potters of Malabar, including Cochin and 
Travancore, are economically most depressed and have 
been so for centuries. In fact their very name “Kusavan”^ 
is often used as a term of reproach in the Malayalam language 
to indicate everything low and vile. They lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence and several people among them do not 
know what it is to have a full meal a day. In the face of 
the very great demand for mud-pots among the poor and 
middle classes that they should remain so is a wonder. A 
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man and a woman working regularly for a week ordinarily 
earn Rs. 2 or 3, or Rs. 12 per month. This can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory, but to make matters worse such 
regular work cannot be hoped for. Rain, illness in* the 
family, disrepair of the kiln wherein the pots are baked are 
among the usual impediments. It may be thought that 
the potters are at liberty to raise the prices of their wares, 
but their extremely low staying power and want of proper 
organization preclude them from doing anything of the kind. 
Their low productive capacity can be equalled only by their 
ignorance and imperviousness to new ideas. Children 
brought up in these squalid surroundings inevitably fall 
into the errors and ways of life of their parents and thus is 
perpetuated their economic depression from generation to 
generation. 

4. Moplahs. 

The Moplahs of Malabar, including Cochin and Tra van- 
core, are converts to the Muhammadan faith from different 
strata of Hindu society. According to the Census of 1911, 
they are in a small minority in Cochin (about 7 per cent of 
the total population). The Cochin Moplahs are by no means 
so ferocious when moved to anger as some of their brethren 
in the Ernad and Walluvanad Taluks of South Malabar 
where they live in considerable numbers. 

Among the Mussalmans in Malabar there are three 
important sub-sections : — (1) Jonakan ; (2) Pathan ; and (3) 
Ravuthan. The two latter are immigrants from beyond 
the Ghats ; the Pathans or Pattanis speak Hindustani, 
and the Ravuthans speak Tamil. These two form a small 
minority only, and are in several respects different from, the 
Jonakans, the real Moplahs of Malabar, who speak Malayalam 
as the mother-tongue. In Cochin their numbers are as 
follows • — 

Jonakans . . . . . . 51,469 

Pathans . . . . . . 1,899 

Ravuthans . . . . . . 8,430 
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There is very little in common in their habits and aspi- 
rations between the highly cultured, well-built and fair-com- 
plexioned Moplahs of North Malabar and the unclean, low, 
dull and dark-complexioned Moplah, a convert from the 
Pariah caste. There are all sorts of intermediate stages 
of refinement and cleanliness between these two. 

Many of the Moplahs of Malabar are extremely enter- 
prising and forward in eommerce and industry ; but the 
majority belong to the ordinary working class order who eke 
out their livelihood from day to day either as coolies or 
petty traders and cultivators. They often keep bullock- 
bandies for hire and are much in evidence in the internal 
transport of grain and goods. In several places they set up 
their houses on the sides of roads with a view to carry on 
petty trade and cater to the needs of peddlers and other users 
of public roads. In spite of these diverse elements in the 
Moplah community and differences of occupation and eco- 
nomic status, the community of faith is a strong bond of 
union among them. They have not shown so far any incli- 
nation to be educated in our schools and colleges. Each 
village, where the Moplahs live in appreciable nurr bers, has 
a mosque of its own where prayers are offered and children 
taught how to read and write Arabic, the language of the 
Koran. Moplah women do not observe the Purdah, but 
move in public freely without the veil and engage themselves 
in agricultural or cooly work like their Hindu sisters. 

The following table of needs and expenses of a Moplah 
working class may now be noted. The head of the family 
is engaged in tending cattle and petty agricultural labour. 
The family consists of 1 man, 2 women and 2 boys under 
12 years of age. 
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Saturday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Kice (2| eds.) 

.. 0 

7 

1 

4 annas. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 

Note . — There was a guest in 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 

the house this day. 

Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 

Jack fruits 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Betel leaves 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Arecanut 

.. 0 

0 

1 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 3 

Sunday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rice (2J eds.) 

.. 0 

7 

1 

Re. 1. 

Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Mango 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Chillies ^ . 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 2 

Monday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rice (2i eds.) 

.. 0 

7 

1 

4 annas. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

4 


Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 

3 


Mango 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Jack fruits 

.. 0 

0 

2 


Pappadam 

.. 0 

0 

6 


Mud-pot . . 

.. 0 

0 

9 


Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

1 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 
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Tuesday. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

..0 4 0 8 annas. 

..002 
..006 
..003 
. . 0 0 10 
..003 


Wednesday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Paddy (3 eds.) 

.. 0 

4 0 2 annas. 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 2 

Jack fruits 

.. 0 

0 2 

Betels 

.. 0 

0 2 

Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 2 

Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 4 

Lime 

.. 0 

0 2 

Thursday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

.. 0 

5 8 8 annas. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 4 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 3 

Fish 

.. 0 

0 4 

Betels 

.. 0 

0 1 

Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 3 

Friday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

.. 0 

5 8 8 annas. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 4 

Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 2 

Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 2 

Betels 

.. 0 

0 1 

Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 1 

Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 2 


Expenditure. 

Paddy (3 eds.) 
Mango 
Coconut oil 
Kerosene oil 
Pumpkin 
Jack fruits 
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The income and expenditure are nearly equal ; there 
is no margin for saving. It will also be noticed, from a com- 
parison of this statement of income and expenditure with 
the others, that the economic needs and status of the average 
Moplah working class family are not in any way different 
from those of their Hindu brethren. 

5. Syrian Christian. 

The Christian population of Cochin and Travancore 
is strong in numbers. They compete with educated Nairs 
and Brahmins in all literate walks of life. There are many 
flourishing families of traders and landlords among them, 
but the majority, as among the Hindus, are petty traders 
or petty landowners and cultivators. The family to which 
the following budget refers is engaged in cultivation of paddy 
and cooly work. 

The family consists of 3 men, 6 women and 2 children. 
There are seven bread-winners in the family. This is rather 
unusuaU but this “family” keeps together because of the 
advantages the members derive during the busy agricultural 
season when they can provide their own labour in the fields 
they cultivate. The prevailing tendency is, however, for 
the family to break up after the death of the father. In the 
above family the father is alive and hence the sons keep 
together. 

The following is the table of expenses for the w'eek : — 


Monday. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rice (6 edangalis) . . . . 0 14 2 

Salt 0 0 4 

Tobacco . . . . ..003 
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Tuesday. 


Kice (6 edangalis) 


Rs 

1 

A. 

1 

R. 

0 

Kerosene oil for 2 nalis of paddy 

Salt 

, , 

0 

0 

4 

Chillies 


0 

0 

2 

Guests 2. 

Wednesday, 

Rice (6 edangalis) 

• • 

1 

1 

0 

Salt IJ edangalis 


0 

2 

0 

Coconut oil 


0 

1 

0 

Chillies 


0 

0 

3 

Fish 


0 

2 

0 

Coriander 

• • 

0 

0 

3 

Tobacco 

• * 

0 

0 

4 

Onions 

• • 

0 

0 

1 

Kerosene oil 


0 

1 

3 

Sweets 


0 

0 

3 

Guests 2. 

Thubsday. 

Rice (8 edangalis) 

, , 

1 

7 

6' 

Guests 2. 

Friday. 

Rice (5 edangalis) 

• • 

0 

u 

2 

Saturday. 

Rice (6 Edangalis) 


0 

14 

2 

Salt (1 ed.) 


0 

1 

3 

Chillies 


0 

0 

7 

Coconut oil 


0 

1 

2 

Fire-box 


0 

0 

3 

Tanaarind 


0 

1 

0 

Onions 


0 

0 

8 

Ginger 

• • 

0 

0 

7 

Mustard 

• • 

0 

0 

4 

Sundries 


0 

1 

9 
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Sunday. 


Rice (6 edangalis). 

The expenses are met out of his income of paddy. 

6. Velakatalavan (Baebeb). 

There are two distinct castes of barbers on the West 
Coast : — (1) Velakatalavan and (2) Ambattan. The latter 
is lower in caste-status and is not permitted to interdine 
or intermarry with the former. Velakatalavans follow 
the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance and the tarvad 
type of family. Their customs are similar to those of the 
Nairs, but in caste-status they are lower than the latter. 

The “family” consists of 1 man, 5 women and 3 children. 

Monday. 


Expenditure, 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. 

A. F. 

Rice (1 ed.) 

.. 0 2 10 

0 

4 0 

Kerosentf oil 

..002 



Salt 

..004 



Chillies .. 

..002 



Tobacco . . 

..004 



Betel 

..002 




Tuesday. 



Expenditure. 

Income. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rice 1 nali of rice 

Nil. 


Wednesday. 



Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. Income. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rice (If ed.) 

..060 

0 

2 0^ 

Salt 

..002 



Chillies . . 

..001 
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Thursday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rico (1 ed.) 

.. 0 2 10 

0 4 0 

Salt 

-.004 


Chillies . . 

..002 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 0 2 

Friday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice 

..036 

o 

o 

Salt 

..004 


Chilhes . . 

..001 


Kerosene oil 

..002 

Saturday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (2 ed.) 

..058 

1 0 0 

Salt 

. . 0 0 4 plus 1 ed. of 

rice, a small 

Chillies . . 

. . 0 0 2 quantity of gingelly oil. 

Kerosene oil 

. . 0 0 3 etc., which 

the woman 

Coconut oil 

. . 0 2 0 earned by 

ahLending a 


case of childbirth. 

Sunday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (1^ ed.) 

..037 

Nil. 

Salt 

..001 


Chillies .. 

..001 


Kerosene oil 

..001 


The family is 

not at all prosperous. There 

• ♦ 

are Velaka- 


talavans in better position. Besides their hereditary work, 
most of these “vocational” castes supplement their earnings 
by cultivating land or as agricultural day-labourers. The 
“barber- woman”, according to immemorial custom of the 
Hindus, acts as a mid wife in cases of delivery, tending the 
new-born babe, etc. 
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7. Velutedan (Washerman). 

There are three classes of washermen in Malabar belong- 
ing to separate castes : — (1) Immigrants from the east#f the 
Ghats who wear their tufts of hair on back of the head, 
and speak Tamil. They are few in number and are in evi- 
dence in a few towns only where their customers are chiefly 
vakils, schoolmasters and ofiicials using coats and shirts, 
which require “ironing”, a process which the indigenous 
washermen are not accustomed to perform. They demand 
up to one anna per cloth washed and “ironed”. 

(2) Velutedans, the indigenous washermen of Malabar, 
wear their tufts of hair in front and speak Malayalam. 
They follow, like the Nairs, the Marurmkkattayam system 
of inheritance. They wash the clothes of “ non-theendal ” 
castes only, i.e., to whom caste-tradition does not assign 
distance-pollution. In rural areas they are often paid wages 
in paddy at the rate of two to three ^oros per year at harvest 
time for each member of a family to whom they render their 
services. In towns and important villages they are in- 
variably, paid money, three to nine pies per cloth. 

(3) The Mannan belongs to the “theendal” caste and 
washes usually the clothes of “theendal” castes alone. He 
is often an expert exorcizer whose services are m\ich in re- 
quisition among the numerous castes of Hindus to ward off 
evil spirits, diseases of cattle, etc. 

Weekly income and expenditure of a Velutedan. 

The family consists of 2 men, 4 women and 6 children. 


Monday. 

Expenditure. Rs. a. p. Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice 6 eds. (250 oz.) 0 14 2 0 4 6 

Kerosene oil ..026 


Note . — Guest one. 
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Tuesday, 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice 4 ed. (200 oz.) 

0 11 4 


0 4 0 

Garlic 

0 1 0 



Wheat 

0 1 0 



Chilhes . . 

0 0 1 




Wednesday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice 4 ed. (200 oz.) 

0 11 4 


0 4 6 

Salt 

0 0 4 



Coconut oil 

0 2 3 




Thursday. 



Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice ^ ed. (175 oz.) 

0 8 11 


0 2 0 

Chillies . . 

0 0 4 


f. 


Friday. 



Expenditure. 

Rs. A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice 5ed. (250 oz.) 

0 14 2 


1 8 0 

Gingelly oil 

0 2 0 



Ginger . , 

0 0 3 



Tobacco . , 

0 5 0 



Betel 

0 2 0 



Arecanuts 

0 1 0 




Note. — Extra expense of annas 8 was incurred this day 
for the ceremony of purification after childbirth. For this 
purpose the father of the new-born babe gave his wife 
Re. 1 — 8 — 0. There were two guests this day. 
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Saturday. 


Expenditure. Rs. a. p. Income. Rs. a. p. 


Rice 4J eds. (226 oz.) 0 12 9 


Chillies . . 
Salt 

Jaggery .. 
Coconut oil 
Plantains 


.002 

.004 

.002 

.020 

.002 


Ntl. 


Note . — The family incurs to-day some extra expenses 
by way of propitiating evil spirits which, if unrewarded, 
may threaten the health of the new-born babe. The evil 
spirit was propitiated with the following presents : — 

Arrack (1 drachm) — 2 annas ; 

Toddy (1 bottle) — 9 pies; 

Paddy {2^ edangalis ) — 3 annas. 

These will be utilized by the officiating Panikkar, a 
“theendal” caste u'hose hereditary profession is to teach 
Malayalam letters to children belonging to “theendal” castes 
and to be* proficient in the rudiments of Hindu Astrology. 

Sunday. 


Expenditure, Rs. a. p. Ineome. Rs. a. p. 

Rice 3 eds. (160 oz.) 0 8 6 One para of paddy and^l2 
Sait . . ..013 annas. 

Ginger . . ..001 

Note . — The husband gives a rupee to the wife. 

N. B . — According to the joint-family system of the Nairs 
and other communities, the woman lives in her own family 
while the husband who belongs to another family visits her 
and is bound to incur such extra expenditure as for child- 
birth, etc. 

8. Mannan (Washerman op the “Theendal” Caste). 
The family consists of 2 men, 2 wopien and 1 child. 
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Sunday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice 1 nali (12| oz.) 

0 0 9 

0 4 0 

Salt 

Tobacco, betels, 

0 0 3 


arecanuts 

0 0 3 


Kerosene oil 

0 0 1 

Monday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice IJ eds. (62 oz.) 

0 3 7 

0 3 0 

Salt and chillies 

0 10 plus paddy 1 ed. 

Tuesday. 


Expeirditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

0 6 8 

0 6 0 

Fish 

0 0 3 


'Coriander 

0 0 1 


Tobacco . . 

0 0 2 

Wednesday. *■ 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (1| eds.) 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

Salt 

0 0 4 


Chillies . . 

0 0 1 


Tobacco . . 

0 0 2 


Betels 

0 0 1 


Arecanuts 

Note . — Guest 1. 

0 0 1 

Thursday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (1 J eds.) 

.043 

0 5 0 

Salt 

,004 


Chillies .. 

,004 
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Friday. 



Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (1 ed.) 

.. 0 

2 10 


0 3 0 

Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 2 





Saturday. 



Expetiditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rice (IJ eds.) 

.. 0 

3 7 


0 1 1 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 4 



Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 2 



Sweets 

.. 0 

0 3 



Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 1 




9. Nair. 

The Nairs of Malabar are on the whole a prosperous 
community. The caste in India harbours within its fold 
both the rich and the poor. There are considerable numbers 
of Nairs belonging to the working class order who lead a 
rather precarious life. The following family belongs to 
this class and should not be taken as typical of Nair condi- 
tion in general : — 

The family consists of 1 man, 1 woman and 2 children. 
The bread-winner is a day-labourer. 

Note.- — The male member of the “ family'’ is not the 
husband of the woman, but her brother ; the husband be- 
longs to another family. 

Monday. 

Ex'pe'nditure. Rs. a. p. Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice(2eds.) ..0 5 8 0 3 0 

Chillies . . ..0 0 3 Given by the woman’s 

Salt . . ..013 husband. 

Tuesday. 

Expetiditure. Rs. a. p. Income. 

Rice (2J eds.) ,.0 6 5 One para of paddy. 

Guest — one. 
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Wednesday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice (1^ eds.) 

.. 0 

4 3 

0 4 0 

Wheat 

.. 0 

1 0 

Given by husband. 

Jaggery .. 

.. 0 

2 0 

Gram 

.. 0 

1 0 




Thursday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

.. 0 

5 8 

0 8 0 

Mustard . . 

.. 0 

0 3 

Given by husband. 

Onions . . 

.. 0 

0 1 

Coconut oil 

.. 0 

1 0 


Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 6 


Jaggery .. 

.. 0 

2 0 


Sundries . . 

.. 0 

0 2 


Guest — one. 






Friday. ‘ 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice (3 eds.) 

.. 0 

8 6 

0 3 0 

Jaggery .. 

.. 0 

1 0 


Coconut oil 

.. 0 

1 6 


Note . — The fanaily borrowed 

this day IJ edangalis of 

paddy. Guest— 

one. 




Saturday. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Income. Rs. a. p. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

.. 0 

6 8 

0 10 0 

Wheat flour 

.. 0 

1 3 

Given by husband. 

Black gram 

.. 0 

0 3 

Mustard 

.. 0 

0 3 

, 
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Sunday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bice (1 ed.) 

.. 0 

2 10 

0 *3 0 

Note . — It will be noticed that the husband of the woman 

practically supports the family. This is contrary to the 

practice of well-to-do 

Nair tarvads. The young 

man who 

is the head of this “family” is only 16 years of age. 

10. 

Panan (Earth-Worker). 


The family consists of 1 man, 1 woman and 

1 child. 



Sunday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Paddy (3| eds.) 

.. 0 

4 1 

0 8 0 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 1 


Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 1 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 1 


Coconut oil 

.. 0 

0 1 


Betels . 

.. 0 

0 1 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 1 


Tobacco 

.. 0 

0 2 


Fish 

.. 0 

0 2 


Tamarind 

.. 0 

0 2 


Jack fruits 

.. 0 

0 2 




Monday. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. p. Income. 

Rs. A. P. 

Paddy (3J eds.) 

.. 0 

4 1 

0 8 0 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 3 


Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 1 


Dal 

.. 0 

0 3 


Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 2 


Betels 

,. 0 

0 1 


Arecanuts 

.. 0 

■0 1 


Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 2 
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Tuesday. 




Bjependiture. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Income. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Paddy (5 eds.) 

.. 0 

6 

0 


0 8 

0 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Dal 

.. 0 

0 

3 




Mango 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 





Wednesday. 




Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

3 


, Nil. 


Chillies . . 

,. 0 

0 

1 




Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Kerosene oil 

.. 0 

0 

2 






Thursday. 




Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rs. A. 

p* 

Paddy (5 eds.) 

.. 0 

6 

0 


0 8 

0 

Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Sweets 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Pappadam 

.. 0 

0 

1 
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Friday. 


Expenditwe, 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rs. 

A. P, 

• 

Rice (li eds.) 

.. 0 

4 

3 


0 

8 0 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

3 




Arecanuts 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Jack fruits 

.. 0 

2 

0 




Fish 

.. 0 

0 

6 




Pappadam 

.. 0 

0 

8 






Saturday. 




Expenditure. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Income. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rice (2 eds.) 

.. 0 

5 

8 


0 

8 0 

Salt 

.. 0 

0 

2 




Chillies . . 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Betels 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Arecanuta 

.. 0 

0 

1 




Tobacco . . 

.. 0 

0 

2 



V 

Dal 

.. 0 

0 

6 




Jack fruits 

.. 0 

0 

3 





11. Cheruma (Agricultural Serf). 

The economic condition of Cherumas has already been 
described. The following account of income and expendi- 
ture of a family will give some insight into their economic 
needs. 

The family contains 1 old man (a widower), 2 young 
men (not married yet) and 1 child. 

Note . — Two womeatfelatives join as guests on the third 
day and continue throughout the week. 
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Sunday. 


Expenditure. 


Paddy- 
Salt 1 

Betels I 

Arecanuts ( 
Tobacco J 
Toddy 


eds. 

1 nali of paddy. 

1 Ji »» 


Income. 

3J eds. of paddy 
(tending cattle). 


Monday. 


Expenditure. Income, 

Paddy . . 2f eds. edangalis of paddy 

Salt . . I (tending cattle). 

Chillies ..i 2 nalis of paddy. 

Betels . . j 


Tuesday. 


ExpenddtUfTe. 

Paddy . . 6 eds. 

Pish ..2 nalis of paddy. 

Salt ..IJ ,, 

Tobacco . . 1 „ 

Betels . . ^ „ 

Kerosene . . I „ 


Expenditure. 

Paddy . .6 eds. 

Salt . . 1 J nalis of paddy. 

Chillies . . | „ 

Toddy ..3 „ „ 


Income. 

7| eds. of paddy. 

N. B . — The guests go out 
■to work in the fields, 
and a boy tends cattle. 


. Income. 

eds. of paddy. Keld- 
work and cattle tending. 


WEDNE.SDAY. 
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Thursday. 

Expetiditure. Income. 

Paddy . . 6 eds. 7 eds. of paddy. Pield- 

Salt . . ] nali of paddy. work. 

Kerosene..! „ „ 

Chillies ..1 ,, ,, 

Tobacco . .J „ „ 

Betels ..J „ „ 

Arecanuts J „ ,, 

Friday. 

Expenditure. 

Paddy . . 6 eds. 

Toddy . . 1 nnli of paddy. 

Salt ..1 „ „ 

Tobacco ..^ „ „ 

Kerosene., j „ „ 

Saturday. 

Expmditure. Imome. 

Paddy . . 6 eds. 6^ eds. of paddy. 

Salt . . 1 J nali of paddy. 

Tobacco . . „ ,, 

The income and expenses are equal. There is no margin 
for saving ; they live a hand-to-mouth existence. They 
are so depressed economically that they do not care to save, 
even if they can, for they do not know what to do with their 
savings. It will be observed that the income and expenses 
are calculated in paddy ; they are invariably paid wages 
in kind for work in paddy-fields. Besides tobacco, toddy 
is an indispensable luxury among men and women alike. 
In making purchases, they invariably pay more than the 
ordinary rates. 


Income. 

7^ eds. of paddy. Field- 
work. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Wealth and Welfare. 

V7e may describe, in conclusion, the main features of 
social and economic organization of the rural classes in 
Malabar, their needs, ideals and aspirations and the changes 
that are taking place as a result of the impact of new forces 
let loose by the modern industrial conditions at home and 
abroad. 

The sources of income for the people have already been 
indicated. Produce from land consists of paddy, coconut, 
arecanut and other vegetables largely consumed by all 
classes. The sub-soil yields nothing. Rearing of live- 
stock and fishing maintain a few, while the few manufactur- 
ing industries, most of which are carried on in the home 
of workers, are characterized by want of suitable organi- 
zation and poor earnings. Most of the artisans and work- 
ing classes live from hand-to-mouth, each generation just 
passing on the torch of life to the other without any im- 
provement in status or aspirations. The hereditary system 
of caste is an impassable wall, while the artisans’ Ipw stand- 
ard of life, low wages, and still lower aspirations for ma- 
terial advancement in life are only consecrated and per- 
petuated by an ineradicable and touching faith in the doctrine 
of Karma. Commerce in its various branches — transport, 
retail and wholesale trade, speculation and middlemen’s 
business in several trades — maintain a few ; while the pro- 
fessional classes present a veritable museum of old and 
new traditions. Among teachers, the Vaidikan is still 
respected for his Sanskrit erudition and Hindu lore, and 
the modern schoolmaster is in some respects the least respect- 
ed of all professional men. Whatever may have been his 
past, in these materialistic days the respect for a guru in 
our English schools and colleges is for various reasons al- 
most disappearing. There are doctors old and new ; 
the old Vaidyan well versed ;:i Ayurvedic lore and 
the mysteries of Dhanvantari receiving great respect for 
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the wonderful cure that he effects in almost all cases of 
common ailments among the people, and the new “doctor” 
who has received the hallmark of a degree or Diploma in 
Government Medical Schools and Colleges. There are 
lawyers, a new species created and consecrated by the or- 
ganized courts of law under British rule ; while a good many 
who know a little about the procedure of law and more 
about some craft act as “touts” to the practitioners. Every 
Hindu caste has its priests to minister to things pertaining 
to the spirit, living and departed, and they eke out a living 
by conducting the numerous ceremonies of the Hindu order 
of life. These should be distinguished from the “priests” in 
Hindu temples whose function is to do “puja” to the deity 
thrice a day and who are paid either from the temple funds 
or private offerings made to the deity by worshippers or 
both combined. The priest of the Christian church or the 
Muhammadan mosque is maintained in a similar way by 
their respective communities. 

Food, clothing and house-room of some sort are the 
prime necessaries of life, but there are other objects of ex- 
penditu)\} to which })eople rightly or wrongly cling even 
to the point of stinting a portion of ibeir food and clothiiig. 
Among conventional necessaries may be noted different 
varieties of ornaments of gold, silver, glass bangles, etc. It 
has already been noted that the indigenous people of Malabar 
are not fond of decking their bodies with costly gold and 
silver ornaments, though the richer classes may have a 
few. Tobacco and pan supari among all the castes, and 
toddy among the poor, are the chief articles of luxury which 
may be regarded as “unavoidable” ex])enses in Malabar. 
The standard of life, comparatively very low in India, 
is different in the case of the different castes of the social 
hierarchy and between members of the same caste accord- 
ing to station and income. The higher castes, as a rule, 
spend more on education, while the poorer classes 
including the artisans' kpend little or nothing on it but all 
or almost all on food and clotliing. As the division 
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According to caste is not strictly an exact indication of divi 
aion of labour and possession of wealth, it is perhaps not 
possible to take the different castes one by one and insti 
tute d comparison amongst them with respect to the stand 
ard of life which each person hopes to maintain for him- 
self. But all classes of people live, each according to its 
station and income, on cheap and simple food. Kice is 
the staple food of the Malayalis ; while the rich and middle 
"Classes subsist on rice, the poor has to be .satished with 
Jeanji {i.e., rice-water). Reference has already been made 
to the low value of cloth worn by all classes of Malayalis 
except a very few among the i)rofessional classes Avho put 
on “European” costume while attending to profe.ssional 
work. Expenditure on the several items, actually incurred 
by members of different social classes, may be gathered 
irom the family budgets already described. 

Ne.xt to food the scorching heat of the tropical sun 
demands a cool drink. Water is given in plenty by nature, 
but {K)verty often denies it to the ]X)or. Wells, tanks and 
water-courses conserve Nvater for domeslic use as well as 
irrigation, but the two latter are not good enough (is reser- 
voirs of drinking water. Both of them are extensively used 
for bathing purposes, and almost all classes of Malayalis 
are extremely clean in person and have their daily bath. 
A few of the lower castes, however, are great sinners in this 
respect, but this is due in mo.st cases, as the jnesent writer 
has seen mth his own eyes, to want of proper facilities. 
Most tanks are specially reserved for the use of the higher 
castes, while many water-courses are all but dry during the 
hot weather. Wells are too costly and the |X)orer classes 
cannot afford to have them. The consequence is many 
of the lower classes find it extremely difficult to procure 
water for drink or domestic use. I have seen several mem- 
bers of such classes carrying dirty water from .stagnant 
.f)ools over a distance of half to one mile. Private and 
public charity can take no better fd^m than the provision 
4)t water facilities for the poor. 
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If water is denied to the x)oor they must look for relief 
elsewhere. The coconut and palmyra yield a juice which in 
its fermented form is extensively drunk by the poor. The 
temperance movement so far has simply resulted ih the 
raising by the idealists of the excise duty on toddy and 
tobacco from which the State derives an income which 
increases year by year and has now outstripped the 
amount of land revenue, but the thirst for them is not 
a bit abated, if it is not actually on the increase. 

The present writer had an interesting conversation 
with a Pariah whose castemen are all without exception 
inveterate drinkers of the fermented juice. He confessed 
that he was a habitual drunkard and had to spend, now 
that the duties on tobacco and liquor have been considerably 
increased, about two-fifths of his daily wage on them. “Why 
not stop the habit altogether I inquired. The reply 
was prompt. “Well, sir, so long as that shop is there, 
we cannot refrain from visiting it ; if you raise the 
price, well, we have sim^dy to spend a greater {)roportion 
of our wage upon it. We cannot stop the habit unless the 
shop is iremoved altogether.” This set me to think and 
I was convinced that the remedy is to make the country 
totally dry by law and partial palliatives such as raising 
the price will be worse than the disease. I admit that the 
enforcement of such a law would be difficult, but I believe 
its mere existence would have a very strong moral effect. 
Brahmins and some members of a few of the higher castes 
and Moplahs are complete teetotallers and vegetarians. 

A few measures of rice, some fish, a little salt, chillies, 
and some other spices as well as some scanty clothing form 
the principal items in the budgets of the poor. The rich 
and middle classes may have these more sumptuously, as 
well as coconut oil, tamarind, a few vegetables or meat. 
Milk, butter and ghee are chiefly used by Brahmins who 
cannot do without th^m. Wood is extensively used as 
fuel, while the several products of the coconut are also used 
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in the Southern Taluks of the State. The well-to-do as 
well as the poor among the higher castes buy firewood as 
headloads or cartloads, while the poor among the lower 
classes have not to spend anything on that item. Kerosene 
oil and power lamps are gradually displacing castor and 
other country made oils for lighting purposes. People 
of several castes have begun to use soaps, especially cheaper 
varieties and the consumption of coffee and tea is on the 
increase year by year. There are the several religious cere- 
monies and the inevitable occasions of birth and death in 
a family on which some money has to be spent. A rough 
idea of expenditure on these several items by members of 
different castes can be had from the family budgets already 
described. 

Houses for the vast majority of the poor are quite 
simple though they have to be comparatively strong on 
the West Coast with its over 100 inches of rain per year. 
While the rich and the middle classes have good buildings, 
airy and spacious, the poor have to be satisfied with a small 
hut, with no great privacy within, made of mud and 
thatched with paddy-straw or coconut or palmyra leaves. 
Round holes in the wall serve as windows in such huts. 
Teak, ebony and other varieties of strong timber, abundant 
in the State, are extensively used by the rich and middle 
classes for house-building, while the poor resort to the bam- 
boo, arecapalm, the palmyra and other chea}) varieties. 
Mud walls are often found strong enough to support com- 
paratively heavy structures especially in the Northern 
Taluks of the State. Laterite stones are also extensively 
used, while baked bricks are not uncommon in the south 
where such stones cannot be had. Broad tiles of the 
■Mangalore pattern are gradually replacing some other 
varieties as well as straw, coconut and palmyra leaves. The 
huts of the poorest classes contain a room or two, while 
the houses of the middle classes contain five to ten rooms 
according to size and plan of «jthe house. Certain well 
recognized rules and principles are observed in |;he 
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construction and laying out of rooms in tjie houses of the 
higher castes. 

A Nambudiri house or Illom should be essentially a 
N alukettupura, i.e., a quadrangular building consisting of 
four blocks, with a square or oblong court-yard in the 
centre which is left exposed to the sky. The western block 
is divided into three rooms, the middle one of which is the 
store-room where valuables including paddy are kept, while 
the other two are used as bed rooms. The northern block 
is divided into two rooms, the kitchen in the right and the 
dining room to the left. The eastern and southern blocks 
are open halls except a small room in the north-eastern 
portion just behind the kitchen to be used as a place of 
worship. Guests or visitors are received or entertained 
in the open halls. All round the building as well as the 
inner court-yard are verandahs. Sometimes a portico 
is attached at the entrance to the house and at some dis- 
tance is the Padipura or main entrance to the compound. 
Beside the kitchen is a well and water can be drawn to it 
through a window. All round the house is a compound 
where various kinds of trees or plantains are grown for 
domestic use. The compound is hedged round with a fence 
made of bamboo thistles or some other material. 


Store rooms 

• 


Granary 



Open yard 

Apartments ” 
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This is the atypical plan followed by the higher castes 
such as Nayars, Ambalavasis, etc., but there may be vari- 
ations in details according to need or convenience. In 
town' centres different plans are followed. Most houses 
have rooms upstairs either in the front or the back. 

The house site is to be laid out according to Shastraic 
principles. The compound, which should be quadrangular, 
is divided into four blocks by imaginary lines running north 
and south and west and east and meeting in the centre. 
The house is to be built in the north-eastern or south-west- 
ern block, preferably the former. The cow-shed and the 
burial-ground should be in the south-east and the tank 
and the serpent shrine in the north-west quarter. 

A regards the Hindu temple the image is installed 
in the central block which may be a square or circular build- 
ing. In front is a small platform (mandapam), protected 
from sun and rain, where the devotees sit and pray. A 
foot-path divides these two as well as both together from 
a surrounding building all sides of which are left as open 
halls. The front hall is cut in two by a foot-path which 
leads to the shrine, and the two halls thus made are broader 
than the rest. A block in the southern portion is used as 
kitchen. A niandap or koothumadam (play-house) where 
Puranic stories are recited or dramas enacted is a special 
feature in most prominent temples. 

A decent house secured, the occupant wants to furnish 
himself with the necessary utensils and furniture. The 
poor classes have a few mud-pots made by the local 
potters (Kusavans) costing a few annas, while the middle 
and the rich classes have brass or bell-metal vessels 
for ordinary domestic use and the richest a few silver vessels 
as well. The value of these depends on the station and 
income of individuals. Table, chairs and such furniture 
are conspicuous by their absence in the average Malayali 
household, though some members ok the professional classes 
are using them to an increasing extent in recent times. 
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Strang almirahs and cots made of wood can also be noted 
M part of necessary furniture in the houses of the well-to- 
do. A mat or a small wooden plank is the ordinary seat 
offered by a householder in receiving a guest. 

After satisfying the ordinary necessaries of life mwa 
must be prepared to face some common bodily ailmentif# 
Cholera and small -pox are the chief epidemic diseases in 
the State. They appear year after year and carry away 
thousands, especially among the poor whose resisting 
power is the least. Tubercular diseases, malaria and ordi- 
nary fever, rheumatism and bilious diseases exact another 
toll of human lives. InsanitaTy liabits of several castes 
and want of proper nourishment in certain seasons of the 
year powerfully assist the s])read of cholera. Medical 
assistance is provided by native physicians and Government 
hospitals established in different Taluks of the State. The 
western method of treatment is certainly popular among 
the rich and the poor, but the conduct of surgeons and 
apothecaries put in charge of hospitals leaves much to be 
desired. Affected by red tape and carelessness born of 
security o^i employment and income, many of them are 
greedy of money which the poor cannot afford 
to give. The native physicians, equally greedy of money, 
are often satisfied with a small fee. They have a local inter- 
est, their families living in the village for generations, and 
are anxious to keep up their reputation ; the Government 
surgeon is a bird of passage, who comes and goes, none of 
the villagers knowing whence or whither. Private efforts 
and private practice by the doctors trained in our medical 
schools and colleges are certainly to be encouraged, but 
it is doubtful whether they can be persuaded to settle down 
in small villages instead of in the more important city centres 
as they are doing at present. There is a most important 
economic question behind this. Besides the compara- 
tively high cost of Western medicines which the poor cannot 
often afford to pay, such "doctors cannot get sufficient prac- 
tice and remuneration in the villages. One feature of the 
10 
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iiative physician is that he combines some other work such 
tks agriculture, money-lending, etc., and does not expect to 
live on the income from his professional duties alone. 

The Ayurvedic physician makes use of vegetable drugs 
■both in the raw and dried state. He visits the patient’s 
house and prescribes certain mixtures according to the 
tiirections laid down in his code which he has committed 
to memory in the form of verses. In the towns and more 
iihlloftant villages they stock medicines for several diseases 
as well as drugs and vegetables used in the preparation 
of mixtures. Such treatment is commonly found to be 
very effective and cheap, costing a few annas or rupee.s, 
and marvellous cures of most obstinate diseases have been 
effected by experts in the science. The science and skill 
are handed down from father to son in certain families ; there 
are eight well-known families who form even now some of 
the most distinguished native physicians in Malabar. There 
are abundant proofs to demonstrate that the Ayurvedic 
system is a system and no quackery. Some of its devotees, 
however, have lost touch with the scientific aspect of the 
system and are content to commit certain verses,, to memory 
and pick up a sort of empirical skill by experimenting upon 
poor patients. Encouragement for a scientific study of 
the subject is certainly necessary. The Government of 
H. H. the Hajah of Cochin has recognized the importance 
of the Hindu system of medicine and has liberally helped 
any movement that seeks to promote that end. Indeed 
some members of the Royal Family as well as His Highness 
the Rajah are themselves skilled in the art. Quite recently 
an Ayurvedic college and dispensary was started near Shora- 
nur under the distinguished patronage of His Highness. 

Midwifery is still attended to by the barber-woman 
who is given certain customary presents for attending de- 
livery cases. But many of them possess no skill what- 
ever and obstinate cases have to be attended to by a doctor 
of the “English” school. Native physicians have lost this 
skill, if they ever possessed it, and are never sent for in such 
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cases. A school has recently been started in Trichur by 
the Cochin Durbar to train women, especially of the barber 
caste, in the art of midwifery, and free scholarships are 
given to them. 

Many persons, especially among the poor, have impU- 
cit faith in the efficacy of incantations and exorcisms 
and presents to gods and goddesses, and these are freely 
resorted to in times of adversity and disease. There 
are certain individuals in almost all villages who claim to 
cure some diseases, both of men and animals, by chanting 
incantations, and their success in some cases ensures them 
a • fairly steady income. Many temples receive presents, 
valuable and slight, from votaries who may have made 
a vow of giving them at a time of illness or other impend- 
ing calamity in the family. More is spent thus than in 
payment for medical attendance. Presents and propitia- 
tion to “Mariathal” are considered to be efficacious for 
curing small-pox or lessening its virulence. Snake bites 
are cured by exorcisms and medicines applied alternately. 

Diseases of the digestive system occupy the most prom- 
inent position in cases treated in hospitals in Cochin. The 
official explanation is that “these high figures are due to 
the high price of foodstuffs and the conseipient consump- 
tion of inferior indigestible food”. 

Next to bodily ailments provision has to be made to 
check the results of mental derangement. Poverty is often 
the cause of crime, but wealth is a fruitful source of civil 
litigation. Organized coiurts of law, civil and criminal, 
manned by officials in the pay of the State do the work. 
The most important forms of criminal offences, according to 
Cochin Administration Reports, are simple hurts, petty 
thefts or offences against smuggling and other local laws. 

Having satisfied his bodily wants and provided for 
his bodily ailments, man seeks to satisfy the cravings of 
the spirit or of the s<J»l, It may be thought that Eco- 
nomics has nothing to do with such activities ; indeed it 
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is said that a suppression of all economic activities is essen- 
tial for realizing spiritual ideals. Whatever may be the 
theory the fact remains that all who profess to follow 
different religions are anxious to spend some part of theit 
earnings to give consolation to the spirit. Hindus, Muham- 
madans and Christians have organized forms of expendi- 
ture in honour of their gods or saints as the case may be. 
Local subscriptions are raised from the well-to-do people of 
the village or the town and huge processions are organized 
in honour of the village god. These are invariably con- 
ducted in the summer months of the year when the culti- 
vators are free from agricultural work. A number of ele- 
phants (the number depends on the amount of subscrip- 
tions raised) decked with gold or silver ornaments in the 
forehead are made to stand in an array and big folding 
umbrellas are carried on their backs. A number of drum- 
beaters (a special caste in Malabar whose services are re- 
quired daily in Hindu temples) stand in an array in the front 
and continue beating the drums according to certain direc- 
tions for two to three hours ; there are some other accompani- 
ments to this Malabar “band”. The figure of^tl^e god or 
goddess is carried on the back of the niiddle elephant in the 
row. Such .festivals last from one to ten days in the year. 
Temple funds or private charity often provide free meals 
to Brahmins once or twice a day on such occasions. The 
more important religious festivals attract vast concourse 
of people from the country-side ; over 50,000 people attend 
the annual temple festival in May at Trichur, the citizens 
of which place collect Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 for the celebra- 
tions. Such occasions are also made use of for the display and 
sale of commodities from the country-side. As has already 
been pointed out, there are numerous offerings to gods and 
goddesses by all classes of people. Such offerings consist 
of jewellery both of gold and silver, money, rice-pudding, 
feeding the Brahmins, fruits, human or other shapes made 
of wood or metal, sugar, etc. ; on® ar other may be offered 
according to the tastes— which are well known in the country- 
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side — ^of the particular local gods or according to the boon 
desired or the nature of the disease to be cured. 

The lower castes have their types of offering specially 
pleasing to Kali, such as the sacrifice of cocks and goats. 
There is a famous cock-festival at Cranganore in the month 
of February-March where thousands of devotees assemble 
from all parts of Malabar, and amidst obscene songs and 
actions, which are thought to be specially pleasing to the 
goddess Kali on that day, numerous cocks are sacrificed 
to propitiate the deity. Several castes have their special 
modes of sacrifice. As regards the Cherumas we noted 
their proverb that whatever they earn over their necessary 
wants is appropriated by their priests. Besides, there is 
the Sradh ceremony conducted in one’s own household by 
almost all castes— Brahmin and non-Brahmin. 

A few words on the organization of a Hindu temple 
may not be out of place. The temple has often landed 
property the income ivom which serves to meet the several 
■charges connected witlt ihe “puja” to the deity ; some impor- 
tant temples reevivv numerous offerings from devotees. 
There are many temples in the State which do not receive 
any income from either of the two sources ; the charges 
of maintaining theni fall upon the Sirkar which collects 
the amounts for such expenditure from some other temple 
having an income above its needs. Every temple must 
have the following classes of servants to perform the several 
duties : The priest who may be a Nambudiri or Tamil 
Brahmin, but more often a Tulu Brahmin {Emhrandiri 
as he is called) belonging to the Tulu country in South Canara, 
performs the ‘*puja” to the deity which consists in washing 
the deity early in the morning before sunrise, decorating 
it with sandalwood paste and garlands made of flowers 
and leaves, lighting lamps before the altar and of preparing 
and offering to the idol cooked rice thrice a day. In the 
morning and the evening flowers and sandalwood paste are 
<iistributed to the devijjfiecs who come to worship before 
the altar. In the morning no one dares to approach the 
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altar without et^rly bath. The following castes have special 
, -duties assigned to them : — 

1. Vkriyar — to sweep the temple premises, clean the 

temple utensils, collect flowers and make garlands. 

2. Nambiyasson — to collect flowers and make garlands 

for the deity. 

3. Pisharodi — same work as that of a Variyar. 

4. Marar — temple musicians and drum-beaters. 

5. Puduval — the steward of the temple. 

In the temples of Kali and Ghathan or Ayyajypan (two 
indigenous deities in Malabar) there is also a Velichappad 
who is believed to be inspired when, wnth the god’s sword 
in hand, he works himself into a fit and utters warnings and 
benedictions in the presence of his reverence-stricken specta- 
tors. What he says on those occasions is believed to prove 
true. 

The following income and expenditure of a prominent 
temple in Malabar may be noted : — 

- << 

Income per year . . = 8,000 paras of paddy from 

Devaswom lands. 


Expenditure far 1 year — 
Two uralars or trustees = 
The Manager . . = 

Two bill-collectors = 
Two Avriters or clerks = 

A peon . . = 

Two Nambudiri priests = 

, Four Vhriyars . . = 


2Q0 paras of jiaddy each. 

260 ., s, 

90 

100 paras and 120 paras of 
paddy each. 

90 paras of paddy. 

300 and 360 paras of paddy 
respectively. 

60,' flO, 100 and 120 |)oro 4 
of paddy respectively. 
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One Marar . . = 90 jtaras of .paddy. 

One piper . . = 90 „ „ 

Two sweeper- women = 10 and 20 faras each.. 

The rest is spent for ‘ puja conducting utsavams and 
other monthly or annual festivals. 

In pre-British days education as existed in this country 
was under private organization, while the higher forms 
of learning were liberally patronized by the rich and ruling 
chiefs. Members of the higher castes who had inherited 
the tradition and had the necessary leisure for spending 
a few years away from home in a religious institution or 
mutt or in a patasala established and financed by a wealthy 
man, studied under a guru who would instruct them in 
Metaphysics or Philosophy, Grammar (Vyakarana), Poetry 
(Kavya), Logic (Tarka), etc. ; the Brahmins had the exclusive 
right of being instructed in Vedic lore. Sanskrit was the 
medium of instruction for this higher study. There is an 
important mutt in Trichur, well endowed and possessing 
vast extent of land inside and outside the State, exclusively 
for the us^ (jf Nambudiri children who are given free meals 
during the period of their stay. The religious head or 
Sanyasi of the mutt is unfortunately occupied to-day with 
litigation and punctual collection of dues from the tenants 
rather than properly instructing the Numbudiri boys who 
resort to the institution. Medicine and Astrology werO 
extensively studied by resorting to the house of a guru who 
was proficient in his subject. Every mosque has a school 
attached to it where the Moplah boys learn a little Arabic 
and are instructed in the Koran. Every village has its 
own EzhuiharJmn (a sub-caste to teach the village boys 
and girls how to read and WTite Malayalam and the rudiments 
of Arithmetic). Boys and girls would assemble in his house 
in the morning and afternoon. This system is falling into 
disuse and Ezhuthachans are trying to seek employment else- 
where on account of thw phenomenal spread of primary 
schools of the modern type in almost all the villages of the 
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State. Education was not then looked upon as an avenue 
for a profession. With the introduction of English edu- 
cation which holds out prospects of earning money in some 
literate walks of life, the same higher castes make great 
siacrifices to-day out of their meagre income to invest their 
money upon the education of their children as imparted 
in our English schools and colleges. This drain of the in- 
come of a family is particularly noticeable in two of the 
higher castes in Cochin — the Tamil Brahmins and Nayars 
and to a less extent among Christians. One class of Brah- 
mins — the Nambudiris of Malabar — though they are by 
far the most respected and richest among Malayalis, most 
of them being big zamindars and landowners, spend little 
or nothing on the item of education as they have strictly 
held aloof from English schools and even from a study of 
English which they regard as a mheha or unclean language. 
Some of the Nambudiris, however, have recently revolted 
from this view and established a separate school of their own 
where English, among other subjects, is taught to their boys. 

In Cochin, the State and the public are co-operating 
with commendable enthusiasm ; private and Statf, managed 
schools are increasing year by year. The following list 
of special schools indicates the communal attempts at pro- 
viding educational facilities in Cochin State. It may be 
mentioned that in British Malabar such facilities are con- 
Wderably less. 


Schools. No. Strength. Remarks. 


1, Sirkar training school 1 


2. Industrial schools 27 

,3. Sanskrit schools 17 

4. Koran schools 79 

5. Music schools 34 

6. Ilebrew schools 2 


490 

906 13 Sirkar, 5 aided k 



9 unaided. 

399 

Unaided. 

2,218 

do. 

486 

do. 

'^97 

do. 
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Schools. No. 

7. Vedic schools 19 

8. Arabic schools il 

9. Drumming schools 18 

10. Tamil schools 2 

11. Astrology school 1 


Strength, Remarks. 

244 2 aided & 17 unaided. 

305 Unaided. 

96 do. 

65 do. 

5 do. 


There is room for criticism that the “education” or in- 
struction in certain subjects imparted in the public English 
schools and colleges falls short of a healthy ideal. There is 
often no love lost between the teacher and the taught ; while 
the complete divorce of home-life, school-life and public- 
life breeds insincerity in the words and doings of our “public” 
men. The teachers in the primary, secondary and high 
school classes are often a hard-worked and dissatisfied lot 
who take no human interest in the materials entrusted to 
their charge ; the most enthusiastic among them will 
be satisfied with showing good results as regards “ passes ” 
in examinations. The })arent8 are an uninitiated nmss and 
neither linve, nor can have, any part or lot with the work 
in the precincts of the schools. Their one idea is often to 
see their children “ pass ” examinations regularly and be 
employed comfortably, if possible, in the Government ser- 
vice or in any of the learned professions. Those who qualify 
themselves for a degree in the University and are employed 
in any of the learned professions drift towards a city and 
are completely lost to the villages in which they were born. 

No description of education can be complete without 
noting those silent cultural influences of home and society 
that impart a certain religious feeling to the poorest among 
the Hindus. In another connection I wrote^ : — “The 
village is often visited by a troupe of “ players ” who put 
on the stage Puranic stories in the form of pantomimes 
and natakas or dramas. The celebrated Malabar pantomime 
is known as Kathakali. A big landlord, or ruling chief, 

•• 

’ Somp South In^ion ViHofPf, p, 142 (0;^oid Uaivei^t^ Frew), 
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forms a troupe qf players and sends them abroad, just after 
the rainy season is over. This troupe comes to a village, 
and a well-to-do and influential man in the village is expect- 
ed to make arrangements for a performance. The expenses 
of the troupe for that day together with a small donation 
which seldom exceeds Rs. 10 are to be paid by that person, 
and the villagers can witness the performance free of charge. 
The reputation of a man who starts the troupe goes a long 
way in canvassing persons willing to meet the expenses 
of the play in a village. Sometimes the pantomime takes 
place in the local temple and the devaswom authorities are 
bovuid to meet the day’s expenses of the players ; 
the amount of donation is dispensed with in this case. This 
troupe travels from place to place and returns at the end 
of the season to the place from which it started and the 
members engage themselves in their respective occupations. 
The .same round is repeated in the next season. 

“There are also varioiis ways of teaching broadcast 
Puranic lore such as Chakiyar kooth, Ottam thullah etc. 
In a Chakiyar kooth, the Chakiyar (a particular caste) 
recites certain Sanskrit dokas illustrative of st/ir^es from 
the Puranas and interprets them with wit and humour in 
such an excellent fashion that there will not be one in the 
audience who does not stretch his sides with laughter. In 
an oUam thiMal. the Nambiyar (again a particular caste) 
recites with appropriate gestures verses composed in short 
Malay alain metre dealing with Puranic stories. These 
are usually performed on the occasion of festivals in temples. 

“The above institutions are indigenous to Malabar. 
Among the Tamil Brahmins, a travelling Sastrigal often 
visits a village and reads Puranic stories in Sanskrit in a 
temple or in a rich man’s house and interprets them in Tamil. 
At the time of his departure a decent sum is subscribed 
and paid to him. 

“In every decent home, a mem^ar of the family reads 
stories from the Puranas to the other inmates in the 
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vernacular. They listen with rapt attention and some*^ 
times engage in a lively discussion. Tamil Brahmin ladies 
usually learn by heart Puranic stories in the shape of songa 
which they recite in the leisure hours of the noon. * Th^ 
lower castes have their own Malayalam versions of the 
Puranas.” 

Members of most of the castes are shrewd and intelli- 
gent in their own way and are able to follow admini- 
strative and public questions. The following is an estimate 
of their ability made by a former Dewaii of Cochin, ^ with 
which I entirely agree: — “We are all too apt to 
believe,” said the Dewan, “that education is synony- 
mous with education in an English school, and that a 
man educated in a Malayalam school is not an educated 
person. So far as our State is concerned, speaking from 
my experience of what I have seen in villages in Cochin, 
I must say that men in the villages take as much interest 
in administrative and public questions as men of the towns ; 
and in taking shrewd commonsense views of questions, 
the villager is by no means inferior to the men drawn from 
the learnjd^ professions in towns.” 

While such are the facilities, educational and other, 
that exist in the State, all do not, or are not, able to take 
advantage of them to an equal extent. The caste-syvstem 
in Malabar appears in its most odious form in the position 
that it assigns and the treatment that it metes out to the 
so-called depressed classes. Cherumas. Pulayans and Kana- 
kans are slave castes whose status in the caste-hierarchy 
has already been described ; while Ezhuva ns, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, etc., who are theendal castes (i.c., on their ap- 
proach distance pollution is to be observed) fare no better 
at the hands of the higher castes. It may be true that “the* 
striking geographical features of the country, the coast line 
with its long tradition of distant trade, trade with Lisbon 
with Baghdad, with Rome, with Babylon, the wild mountains. 

•• 

* Dewan Bahadur T. VijayaraghraVachariar. 
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and forests, ai^d in between the strip of rich land and 
ancient cultivation, make the extraordinary intensity of caste 
prejudice intelligible if not justifiable. But the economic 
status is closely intertwined with the caste-status among 
the members of such castes and the improvement of their 
status, though difficult, has got to be attempted. They 
have so long lived under depressing and oppressing con- 
ditions, economic and social, that it is impossible to get 
their ideas as to the proper line of advance that they would 
prefer. Many of them, it is true, “are demanding with 
^reat determination the right to walk along public high 
roads, and to visit the same bazaars as are used by the 
higher castes,” but most are willing to submit to their lot 
and plod in mud and rain. As far as one can see, it is hope- 
less to expect a fusion of all the castes or any relaxation 
of rules as regards inter-dining and inter-marriage, but 
it may be possible to give them fair opportunities for eco- 
nomic advancement in life. There are many among the 
members of the higher castes. Brahmin and non-Brahmin, 
who deprecate every effort to raise their status, economic 
or otherwise, and they base their arguments on what they 
-suppose to be teachings of the Shastras or whaf tViey know 
.to be the practice of their ancestors. It is useless to argue 
with them, and any movement that seeks to better the 
•conditions of the depressed classes may have to go forward 
in spite of them. There are others who are reasonable 
•enough to point out the economic difficulties involved, and 
it is well to note carefully and impartially their point of 
view. Such difficulties may be grouped under two heads : — 
subjective and objective. In their present state, the 
depressed castes are quite unable to take advantage of any 
■opportunities that may be offered them ; any increase in 
dheir earnings will not be wisely spent but will find its in- 
•evitable way to the priest or the toddy shop. If educational 
facilities are compulsorily thrust upon them, it may seriously 

0 .- 

’ Dr. Slater, Some Sovih Jaiiftn YSilagii, p. 340. 
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impair the mainstay of agricultural labour.. The tendency 
of our primary and secondary education is to draw away 
men from manual work, and if it happens on a large scaler, 
how are the industries to be carried on ? Agricultufal 
industry will not be profitable unless the cheap and efficient 
work of Cherumas and Pulayans is secured. To work in 
mud and rain is not at all attractive and unless there is a 
body of workers who are inured to such conditions the 
industry of agriculture cannot be carried on. There are some 
who also point out that the so-called “independence” of the 
working classes has only resulted in trouble and disorder in 
organized industries in the West. 

In reply it may be said that proper education will bring 
about only a gradual change in their outlook and any Sudden 
improvements are not expected ; further measures may 
be necessary to protect them from many pitfalls to which 
they are liable in a period of transition. It is true that 
to some their cheap labour is profitable, but there are other 
agriculturists who employ outside labour and yet remain 
in the industry. Agricultural work may not be attractive 
to those iTifined in other walks of life, but it is likely that 
there W'ill be manual labourers in a community to look to 
that kind of work. The subjection of a whole class of peo- 
ple cannot be tolerated for one moment longer than i» 
absolutely necessary. Above all it is necessary to take 
a broad and human point of view in the settlement of this 
knotty problem, not only in Cochin and Malabar but every- 
where in the world. 

Unemployment, or rather under-employment, and 
pauperism seem to be present in organized society every- 
where. There are no figures to ascertain the extent and 
intensity of both in the State, but a few general remar ka 
on their causes and on the methods of managing charitable 
institutions may not be out of place. Unemployment, 
partial or complete, is always associated with the agricultu- 
ral industry in India. Famines, how'ever, are fortunately 
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few and far between in Malabar, but seasonal varia- 
tions of demand for labour and smallness of agricultural 
holdings are fruitful sources of partial unemployment in 
the flack seasons of the year. There is some convenience, 
in this respect, in distinguishing between the several classes 
living upon the produce from land, e.g., the big landlords, 
the small landowners and tenants, and agricultural labourers. 
Indeed the big landlords and especially the biggest among 
them, are unemployed in the strict economic sense ; they can 
afford to utilize their leisure and wealth to the best advan- 
tage of society. The small landowmers often find that their 
holding is “uneconomic” and have to seek employment 
elsewhere. Full and free competition for cultivation of 
Jand, the scattered nature of holdings as well as the density 
■of population push up the rents of land and the actual 
cultivator has to be content with the barest minimum and 
part with a portion of his fair profit in the shape of rent. 
Labourers are casual workers who are in great demand in 
the critical agricultural operations, but left without regular 
work during the rest of the year. In the Southern Taluks 
of the Cochin State where coconut is the principal crop of 
cultivation, conditions are, however, slightly different. Here, 
U.8 in the paddy area, rents of land are screwed up to the 
utmost and the tenants have to be content with the barest 
minimum. But in many areas the owners of coconut gardens 
are managing them themselves with a few stewards and 
labourers to help them and the problem of tenancy is not 
so acute as in the paddy-land with its annual round of 
crops. The labourers also can get work, though they have 
often to be satisfied with a scanty wage, throughout the 
year unlike in the paddy-lands. Hence under -employment 
is not so chronic a feature in coconut areas as in the paddy 
areas of the north. 

The artisan castes present a problem by themselves. 
Carpenters, masons and others engaged in the building trade 
Cannot get work during the rainy Reason (July-September). 
They do not take to other employments either, but depend 
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on three sources : (1) Earnings of the , women-members 

of the family who often work in the fields ; (2) past savings, 

if any ; and (3) small borrowings, if possible. They lead 
a rather precarious life, but they are so long accustomed 
to it that the sense of anything better has been more or 
less dulled in them. 

The remedies that may be suggested are (1 ) Greater 
intensification of cultivation ; (2) encouragement of minor 
industries ; and (3) emigration. It is doubtful whether 
the first will be resorted to, to any appreciable extent, 
for the simple reason that it is not often possible, and some- 
times not to the interest of the cultivator, .to do so. So 
long as there is full and free competition for the use of land 
and there is a dense and hungry population to be fed, land 
rent will be screwed up to the utmost, whatever be the in- 
tensification of cultivation. The landlords, especially the 
small ones, may be benefited by bringing new land 
under cultivation, if they can get it without great cost. 
Such lands are bound to be limited in an old country, though 
some areas can be so brought under the plough in Cochin. 
In any ^^e it is not likely to be of njuch help to the tenant 
or labouring classes. The smaller landowners may also 
be benefited by putting a stop to the fragmentation of 
holdings, but the difficulties in the way of applying this 
remedy are so great that one is not sanguine about its appli- 
cation in the near future. The second and third remedies 
are the only available ones for the tenants and the labourers. 
The third is in fact extensively resorted to, especially in 
the Northern Taluks (paddy area), by the labourers them- 
selves, but as a remedy it is quite defective, for it exposes 
the agricultural industry to most serious danger at the 
critical seasons of the year. It is well known that Malabar, 
and to a less extent Cochin and Travancore, send out many 
men to the other districts and city centres as recruits in 
the army and police, as clerks, hotel-keepers, domestic ser- 
vants, etc. The reaUiolution seems to be the rehabilitation 
of village industries on modern lines with all the advantages 
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of a central agency and organization for the purchase of 
ra>w niaterials and disposal of Enished products and the tWe 
of efScieot tools and materials. This requires the sustained 
efforts'' of industrial leaders of a' new type as well as orga- 
nized education of the masses. 

If some cannot find work, there are others who will 
not seek, or finding, will not take. The problem of beggary 
in India is closely bound up with religious scruples. Every 
beggar may be a Sadhu Narayana, the God, and to turn 
him out without gifts is to commit an act of sacrilege. 
Numbers of poor, able-bodied especially, can be seen beg- 
ging from door to door and a handful of rice is usually given 
to each unless the enraged house-wife turns them out for 
one reason or other. Public sentiment is generally against 
begging in any form which is considered to be derogatory 
to a person’s status, but there are certain special forms which 
are held in high social esteem. A pious person may have 
taken a vow to perform some religious act or propitiate some 
god or goddess out of the proceeds of begging. Such cases 
are however rare, and to one genuine case there are hun- 
dreds of frauds. Some beggars live in the village utiself, but 
there are wandering ones who make it their one profession 
in life. Some of them come in singles, others visit the 
village in families, and are migratory in their habits. When 
the Census was taken in the night of March 1921, over 1,400 
persons in Cochin returned beggary as their occupation.* 
It is possible that many who resort to begging in certain 
seasons might not have been entered in the list. 

Feeding the Brahmins is considered to be one of the 
most pious duties by all castes of Hindus. In several Hindu 
temples Brahmins are provided free nieals once a luna-r 
month, or, in certain temples, in the month of Vrichigam 
(November-December) every night as well as on the days 
of annual festivities. The expenditure is either met out 

‘ The figures for 1901 and 1911 are ?,000 and 2,400 respectively. 
Sloes ttfis fall indicate that professional beggary is ceasing to pay ?. 
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of temple funds, or by the tenants erf temple lands, 
or both combined. Indeed in some cases the tenant of 
a temple land is required by the terms of his contract to 
feed the Brahmins once a year. In other cases persons, 
charitably disposed, or who may have made a vow of sacri- 
fice to a god in times of adversity or with a view to success 
in some enterprize, voluntarily undertake to peiform the 
duty at their own expense. During the time of births, 
deaths and religious ceremonies, the well-to-do members 
of several castes consider it to be specially meritorious to 
feed the Brahmins. More than these, spotted all over the 
Cochin State are Oottupuras (feeding houses) for freely feed- 
ing the Brahmins. Till 1902 every Brahmin, young and 
old, rich and poor, used to be given free meals once or twice 
a day, but the practice has been discontinued in most Oottii- 
puras and ‘travellers”, i,e., occasional visitors to villages, 
alone are entitled to thcm.i The State manages many 
of these and the funds for the purpose arc from the Dtvaswom 
or temple department. Botli by private individuals and 
out of State funds are maintained watei-pandah for giving 
drinking water during the hot season to those who use public 
roads. 

The bond of union among villagers, as has already 
been pointed out, is mostly kinship and caste rather than 
locality or occupation. This does not prevent members 
of the several castes in a village in joining hands for any 
common purpose, but differences in social observances and 
domestic practices effectively combine to prevent active 
social intercourse among them. The Brahmins in the vil- 
lage, if they are considerable in number, form a Samooham 
or union to which a President and a Secretary are elected an- 
nually and funds are provided out of compulsory subscrip- 
tions made by members during the marriage ceremonies 
in their households. A professional priest (Vadyar) for 
conducting the several ceremonies of the Brahmin household 
»» 

^ Except in a few places this practice has been since discontinued. 

11 
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is selected and' he has certain privileges and emoluments 
during such ceremonies to which none other is entitled. An 
annu^.! festival in honour of a god is held by the Union and 
Brahmins are sumptuously fed on that occasion. There 
are some traces of communal organization and solidarity 
among the other Hindu castes as well. The Moplahs and 
Christians are knit together to a great extent by their re- 
ligion which enforces them to be present once a week in the 
mosque or the church. 

Apart from some occasional efforts, communal indus- 
trial life is conspicuous by its absence in rural areas. Each 
individual has to shift for himself, as best as he can, in the 
cultivation of land or in the manufacture of commodities. 
Instances are not unknown where members of some occu- 
pational castes, living together in a village, try to help one 
another in their work. But common action is concentrated 
not so much for economic purposes but for conducting festi- 
vities in honour of gods and goddesses. Criminal and civil 
disputes were used to be settled extensively b)’^ a wealthy 
man in the locality or by arbitration courts, or by the de- 
puty of the Rajah, but with the introduction* of* courts of 
justice they have fallen into disuse and people are resort- 
ing to these in large numbers. Lawyers and pleaders are 
increasing year by year, and are exacting a heavy toll on the 
earnings of ryots who betake themselves to the courts. 

The Village Panchayat Regulation in Cochin seeks 
to liberate the poorest of the ryots or the pettiest of dis- 
putes from law’s delay and cost. The members of the 
Panchayat were nominated at first by the Governnaent 
but in certain select areas the principle of election is being 
applied in recent years. The members meet at least once 
a month or as often as there is business. According to the 
Regulation the powers vested in the body are such adminis- 
trative duties as maintenance and repair of all minor irri- 
gation works below the cost ofeRs. 600, maintenance of 
road-avenues, w&ter-pandcUs, prevention of epidemic diseases, 
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cleaning and repairing of public tanks and \tells, formation 
of co-operative credit societies and improvement of public 
lanes and canals. Civil disputes up to Rs. 50 with or \iith- 
out the consent of the parties, and up to Rs. 200 with the 
consent of the parties, are also handled by the Panchayats. 
Their work is much appreciated by the Government and 
strenuous efforts are being made to extend the scope of 
their usefulness and activities. In other respects the ad- 
ministrative macliinery set up to govern the State is closely 
modelled on that in British India, but it may be noted that 
the State Government has separated the judicial from execu- 
tive functions — a reform demanded with some vehemence 
elsewhere. 

Such are the institutions and opportunities for satisfying 
the ordinary human needs. It will be noticed that into 
the old, placid, self-contented and self-contained life of the 
village have been introduced new forces, new ideals in every 
department of activity. It is true that some castes are 
more forward than the others in imbibing the spirit of the 
new age, but all are bound to do so to a greater or less extent. 
The old ect)iibmic order has changed or is changing, and 
new problems await solution. The old relation based on 
status is giving way, so far at least as the economic side is 
concerned, and that based on conirarl is taking its place. 
But here the sociological side of the relations among castes 
is often placing hindrances to the complete adoption of 
the new order. 

One cannot confidently predict what course the future 
wdll J-ake, nor off^r infallible remedies for lessening the 
acerbities incident to a period of transition. On the side 
of production there is yet infinite scope for improvement. 
The output from the soil has to be increased ; the manu- 
facturing industries have to be organized and developed as 
suited to the special needs of rural India ; greater facilities 
for transport and commtfnication have to be provided ; 
and the whole life, economic and social, has to be sustained 
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and invigorated by a sound and healthy education, industria 
and cultural. Above all, it is to be remembered that the 
mMn problem of our agriculture is the problem of water- 
supply and the State and public funds should be liberally 
spent in providing irrigation facilities. 

On the side of distribution, the wealth so created has 
to b.i equitably divided among the different social classes sc 
that all may have equal op])Ortunitics for exercising theii 
faculties. Leisure is to be provided, not to one class at 
the expense of another, but to all, if possible, without dis- 
tinction of caste or creed. This does not assume that all 
will be equally rich in all the good things of life, or will be 
able to make the highest use of their faculties, but inequali- 
ties of opportunities have to be minimized with a view to 
promote harmony and good-will among the different sections 
of the community. 

In the old order of thing.s inequality c)f wealth was per- 
haps not so serious a bar to enjoyment of the good things 
of life. The ordinary needs were not many and had often 
to be confined to what were procurable in the village itself 
or the surrounding area ; the w'calth of the!' I'ch found its 
way, in one form or other, to the people in the village itself. 
The zamindars and janmia, wLo collected vast quantities 
of paddy year by year, stored tliem for a while, but spent 
the surplus after their consumption in liberally feeding their 
dependants and w'orkers. Perhaps a new house will be 
built or an old one repaired on a lavish scale ; charitable 
institutions and endowments were specially to be cared 
for ; new temples had to be built, and liberal endowments 
made to the god ; the several ceremonial functions' of the 
temple had to be performed scrupulously^ and on a liberal 
scale ; the poor had to be fed sumptuously during the numer- 
ous social ceremonies of the household and of the god. What 
else was a rich man to do with his wealth ? Such functions 
and sucii activities, besic^^ their educative effect 
on the coiuvtry-side, led to a more or less equitable distri- 
bution of wealth in the village community. 
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But to-day things have changed. The janmi and the 
zamindar have found out new ways of utilizing their wealth. 
Houses indeed have to be built, if possible, on a grand scale, 
but the materials are imported from abroad ; no new temples 
are built, old oiies are languishing for want of life and funds ; 
the funds of .such temples, as have any, are being misappro- 
priated to enrich the private purse instead of being applied 
to the public good ; the ma.xim “charity begins at home” 
is gaining greater currency among the rich ; the duty of 
.supporting the poor or the dependant.s is being waived on 
varioius grounds. The income in kind is often commuted 
to an income in money. It is spent perhaps in buying a 
motor-car, or having a .suburban villa in the city, travel- 
ling fir.st class by rail or buying a thomsand and one luxuries 
of the modern ora of industrial civilization ; or. among the 
more ])ruclent among them, in taking uy) shares in industrial 
(!onc*eni.s established in other yrarts of India. From what I 
have seen I can say that all these methods have been 
adoy)ted by the web-to-do janmis in Malabar, and even by 
those who were once thought to be imperviou.s to new ideas, 
tlio Nambudiris of Malabar. The consequence is a greater 
inequality, sleeper cleavage betAveen the rich and the poor 
in the village. The ywor tenant, or cultivator and labourer, 
has often to be content to yiart with a fair portion of the 
fruits of his own labour to see his ])atron and landlord spend- 
ing the money elsewhere. 

The Government must recognize that its administra- 
tive machinery is also yjartly respon.sible for this disinte- 
gration and decay. (Centralized administration — the 
military, the ymlice, the judiciary and the Civil Service, 
all controlled by a highly centralized executive and standing 
ayjart as a se])arate corporation from the mass of common 
yASople — besides leading to a paralysis of the limbs of 
local Self-Government, brings about an inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth as well. For one thing, the expenditure on 
these services, however ^ecessary, is out of all proportion 
to the reA’^enues realized. The hard-earned money of the 
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ryot, who can ilt-afford to part with it, goes out of the villages, 
partly in the shape of Government Kists or other payments, 
and partly for buying the several necessaries, comforts and 
luxuries of life imported from elsewhere, and gets itself 
distributed in cities, district head-quarters or in some cases 
outside the country with the result that the agricultur- 
ists in rural areas, as Mr. Talmaki of Bombay observed 
recently, “are being starved for funds, while a few cities 
in every province are overflowing with money, whicli besides 
financing legitimate commerce and industry has led to all 
sorts of speculation and gamble. This tends to harden 
the spirit of the ryot and increase his dissatisfaction, and 
the inflammable material is there which can be utilized for 
wrong ends subversive of ordered jnogress. The trouble 
in Malabar, as w^ell as in India, is at bottom an economic 
one, one that touches the fundamental life of the mass 
of the people. 

What is the remedy ? First and foremost, extended 
industrial facilities have to be provided for the masses of 
the people so that the pressure of the population on the 
soil or the agricultural industry may be relievjd^ Experts 
are agreed that the industrial evolution in India will not 
be on the same lines as in some west European countries 
or the United States, because of some peculiar factors of 
geographical and economic environment in this country. 
There is a general agreement that cottage industries must 
be revived and stimulated. Among cottage industries, 
there is no doubt spinning and weaving are most important, 
and if up-to-date appliances are employed by the workers 
and facilities provided for buying raw' materials and selling 
finished products as well as for obtaining cheap and easy 
credit, the present economic difficulties involved in the 
resuscitation of cottage industries will automatically vanish. 
A good portion of the attention and funds, both of the Govern 
ment and public bodies, must be diverted to this end with 
out any delay. ^ 

‘ Presidential Address, Madras Co-operative Conference, 1921. 
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Secondly, better relations should be established between 
Capital and Labour. It is sometimes thought that the 
struggle and conflict of interests betw'een capital and 
labour are not present in India except in a few big organized 
industries in a few city centres. This is a great mistake. 
Occasional conflicts in organized industries make a good 
deal of stir owing chiefly to the state of organization in such 
industries. In the agricultural industry the relation between 
the landlord and tenant is essentially one of Capital and 
Labour ; only, they are unorganized and scattered except 
perhaps in large planting areas. The problem is the same 
in both cases. Confining my remarks to Malabar about 
whose conditions I am familiar but which may be applied 
to other parts of India as well, I may suggest that 
capricious eviction of tenants or arbitrary enhancement 
of rents should immediately cease. This raises, the diffi- 
cult rpiestion of tenancy legislation. It is a fortunate 
circumstance, however, that enlightened public opinion in 
Malabar, both among the landlord and tenant classes, is 
against arbitrary evictions and enhancement of rents. My 
diagnosis of the situation leads me to conclude that there 
is no sulXcltent sanction behind public opinion to keep in 
check the erring members who are often led by their passion 
thantheirbettersen.se. Landlord and tenant alike must be 
educated to appreciate fully the sense of their responsibilities 
and then the present bad blood between them will undoubt- 
edly decrease. It is to be hoped that tenants’ organizations 
and landlords’ associations will be started in different 
parts of India in order to facilitate a rajiprochement between 
the parties on a healthy and self-respecting basis. 

The Government, on the other hand, should spend a 
greater proportion of its revenue in providing irrigation 
facilities and on such items of productive enterprize as are 
beyond the capacity of the poor ryots, while it should en- 
courage local bodies and Village Panchayats to collect local 
cesses for providing thei jiinenities of economic life for them- 
selves. The remedies, in short, are the fostering of local 
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self-help, the reconstruction of village life and the resusci- 
tation of village industries and agriculture on communal 
and co-operative lines ; while to infuse new life into the 
system by supervising and supplementing, if necessary, 
the work of local bodies and communal organizations must 
be the constant endeavour of the State. 
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I am indebted to Mr. I. Raman Menon, Superinteijdent 
of Agriculture, Cochin, for the following note : — 

There are no scientific names for the several varieties 
of paddy met with in the State or for the matter of fact in 
any other Province. 

1 would give the following general classification : — 

{a) Wild paddy found growing in ponds and 
marshes. 

(b) (Cultivated paddy varieties. 

The second set comprises the following : — 

(1) Hill ])addy {Modem, Purarka) sown in dry lands 

or hills with the monsoc)n and harvested in Sep- 
tember-October. 

(2) Wet land paddy — Wet land jiaddy iiiav roughly be 

^djvidcd into two main classes - 

{a) Those sow n with the monsoon and harvested in 
August to October (Tiruppu). 

(6) Those sowm wdth the monsoon or later and har- 
vested in December to February {Mundakan). 

Viru'ppu varieties are also suitable for sowdng in Puncha 
or Kole lands (sown in December to February and liarvested 
in April-May). 

The above classification of varieties of paddy is based 
on the duration of growth. 

It is found that the duration varies from 2 months to 
10 months. 

Navara . — This can,^e harvested in 2 months to 75 days 
from date of sowing and it is possible to grow this type of 
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paddy with more or less success at any time of the year. 
Generally it appears as a late Viruppu crop as well as a late 
Puncha or Kole crop. Sometimes it is taken as a late 
Mundakan crop. Then comes Cheera which is a 3 months’ 
crop. This too is generally grown as a Viruppu as well as 
a Puncha crop. Occasionally it is grown as a Mundakan 
crop as well. I have also .seen it sown and harvested in 
Thulam (October to November). 

There are also varieties of duration varying from 3| to 
months. 

All varieties wliich are grown as Mundakan and harvested 
from December to February are of durations varying from 
to 10 months. 

Thus the whole art consists in finding out the correct 
type and growing it, in such a way as to get the crop ready 
for the harvest at a favourable season. The paddy should 
generally be ready for harvest in months in which the rainfall 
should be low. Chingem and Kanni fall between two 
monsoons and are not generally so rainy as the other rainy 
months of the two monsoons. * 

The type of paddy grown depends on the following : — 

(1) Nature of the soil, 

(2) Supply of water, and 

(3) Availability of labour, both at sowing and harvest 
time. 

With a plentiful supply of water and manures one can 
grow any type of paddy in any type of lands. Except in 
the Chittur Taluk there is no irrigation scheme of any impor- 
tance in the State. The ryot depends on the monsoon. The 
sowing of the Ist crop (Viruppu) thus commences soon after 
a good shower in Medom (April-May). He expects his first 
Crop to be ready for harvest before the end of Kanni (Sep- 
tember-October), so that he may plant his second crop which 
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should ordinarily be ready for harvest at the end of Dhanu. 
(December- January). If the ryot is assured of a plentiful 
supply of water in Vrichigom and DJianu (Novfmber- 
January), he can raise a better crop and thus delay hia 
harvest till the end of Makaram (January-February)* 
It will be seen that, in the matter of selection of the typea 
of paddy, the ryot has gained sufficient experience and 
is generally quite sure of his ground. 

Another important matter which governs has action 
is labour. The cultivation of paddy is generally a very 
tedious piece of work. It is not possible either to sow or 
transplant or harvest a large extent and hence he distributes 
work by selecting proper types of paddy so that his sowing 
and harvest progress gradually without any hitch. 

Long-duration ty])es are sown first in Medom (April- 
May). These are followed by other types which are of less- 
duration and these are again followed by types which could 
be harvested in the course of 60 to 75 days. 

The following table illustrates the whole method : — 


Type of Paddy j 

1 

Date of Sowing 

Date of Harvest 

Aryan 

Velulharikaz- 

1 

[ 5h months ... 

Medom (Apr. -May) 

Kanni (Sept. -Oct.) 

ham a 

j 

Vattan 

32 months ... 

Medom (Apr.-Maj ) 

Early in Chingom 



(Aug.) 

Chembavu ... 

4 months ... 

Medom* Edavom 

Chingom (middle) 

(^heera 


(April-June) 

(Aug.) 

... 

Edavom-Mithunom 

Chingom-Kanni 



(May-July) 

(Aug. -Oct.) 

Navara 

... 

Mithunam-Karki- 
tagom (June-Aug.) 

Kanni (Sept. -Oct.) 
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MUNDAKA.N (Single Crop and Second Crop). 


Sowing in Nursery 

Transplantation 

1 

Harvest 

Chittani, Mesathari, etc, 
Mithunom (June-July) .. 

End of Karkitagom and 

Dhanu (Dec. -Jan ) 

Second Crop. 

1 early in Chingom 
(Aug.) 


Cheniban and Athiyan 


Dhanu (Dec. -Jan.) 

Karkitagom (July-Aug.) . . 

1 Chingom and Kanni 

Cheriyaryan and other 
short-duration varieties. [ 

(Aug.-Oct.) 

These are sown broad-cast in Kanni 

J 

(Sept.- Oct.) and harvested in Dhanu 
(Dec. -Jan.). 


Navara also is sown in Thulam (October-November) 
and harvested in Dhanu (December- January). 

It may be stated as a general rule that no type of paddy 
whose duration of growth is less than 3 months is trans- 
planted. It is also the rule that the paddy should lx in the 
nursery for one week for every month of its growing period, 
i.e. to say, if the type is one which takes four months to ripen 
it should be in the nursery for four weeks. Paddy which is 
transplanted, will generally be late by one fortnight for harvest. 

We have on the West Coixst any number of types 
of paddy to suit our different types of lands and the 
various conditions. The introduction of foreign varieties 
has to be done with great care. So far I have not ceme across 
with any satisfactory exotic type. 
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The following is a list of pests affefting paddy : — 


Common Name 

Scientific Name 

Nature of Attack 

• 

Rice-bug . . | 

i 

Leptocorisa Variconiis- • 

Sucks the grain in its 
milky stage. 

Rice-case- worm .. | 

i 

Nymphula Depunctalis. . 

1 

Attacks growing plants in 
the young stage. 

1 

Rice'Steni’borer . . j 

j 

Schoenobius Dipunctifer 

Attacks the flowering 
stage. 

Grass-hopper . . 1 

Hieroglyphus Bania .. 

Attacks leaves and 
flowers. 

Rice-beetle 

Hispa Armigera 

Attacks leaves. 

Leaf -worm 

Parnara Matheas 

1 Attacks leaves. 

Swarming cater- 
pillars . . 1 

Spocloptera Mauntia . . 

Attacks leaves (very com- 
mon in Pimcha and 
Kole lands). 


jfyi^hese are more or less serious pests of paddy. 
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Measures and Weights used in Cochin.^ 


I. Measures of Capacity. — 

DRY MEASURE. 

Cochin. Madras Presidency. 

2 Ollaks =rl Uri. 41§ fluid ounces=:l Madras 

2 Uris --d Nall. Seer. 

3 Nalis —1 Padi. 62^ fluid ounces=l Madras 

4 Nalis ] Edangali Measure. 

(standard) 8 Madras measures = 

10 Edangalis —1 Para. 1 Malabar Para. 

Note. — I Edangali contains 
two rath a Is of raw rice. 

LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 thavis = 1 Nali. 

4 nalis ~ 1 Edangali (standard). 

10 edangalis — 1 Para. 

12 edangalis — 1 Chotana. 

2fjc^otanas — 1 Candy. 

Note. — 1 Edangali contains 44 ounces of water. 

II. Table of Weights. — 

Used in weighing all articles other than gold , silver, 
precious stones and medicines. 

rupees weight =1 Palam. 

6| palams or 42|^ Rs. weight =1 Ratbal (standard) 

20 rathals =1 Thulam. 

^ 25 rathals —.1 Maund. 

20 maunds =1 Candy. 

♦ These are the standards prescribed by the State in Cochin, but there 
are several varieties of local measures, stiU in use, in British Msdabar, and 
Travancore, and in different taluks of Cochin itself, all bearing the same 
Diames as Nalis, Edangalis, PaJkss, etc. 




INDEX 


A 

Agricultural Credit, — /See Credit. 
Agricultural Department, Cochin, — 39, 
43, 44, 50, 56. 

Agricultural Department, Madras, -42. 
.^ricultural Farm, Trichur, — 39, 49. 
Agricultural implements, — See Imple- 
ments. 

Agricultural indebtedness, — See Indebt- 
edness. 

Agricultural stock, — See Stock. 
Agriculture, — 

Denotation of, — 6. 

Numbers supported by, — 6. 

Amaranth {atnaraivlhus gangeticus )^ — 

55. 

Amhalaixisia (Temple castes), — 136. 
Ambattan (barber caste), — 117. 
Animists, — 2. 

Arecapalm, arecanut, — 4, 8, 11, 12, 55, 

56, 69, 74, 130. 

Arimodan (type of paddy), — 45. 
Arrow-root {maranta aurandinacea),-'55. 
Artisan castes {See also Kammalans), 
—64, 72, 81—84, 150—151. 

Arum campanulatum, — See Elephant 
yam. 

Aryan (type of paddy), — 163. 

Astrology, — 121, 14.3. 

Athiyan (type of paddy), — 164. 

Amra, — See Bean, 

Ayurvedic lore, — 130. 

Ayurvedic treatment of diseases, - 
137—138. 

Ayyappa% — See Chattan. 

B 

Banana, -51, 52, 53. 54, 100, 101. 
Barber, — See V elakcUalavan, 

Barber woman, — 118, 138, 139. 

P an {lah-lah), — 55. 

5^ggary,~162. 

Bitter gourd {momordica charaniia)^ — 55. 
Blacksmith, — See Karuvan. 

Bodily ailments, — 137. 

Bombay, — 85. 

Brahmin, — 

Namhudiriy — 9, 10, 16, 19, 25, 30, 135, 
141, 144, 157. 

Tamil,— 12, 14, 72, 73, 86, W, 144, 
146, 163. 

12 


Brahmin, — {contd.) 

Tulu, — See Embrandiri, 

Brabmini bulls, — 60. 

Brazier, — See Mvaari. 

Brinjalto [solanum nielcmgenao)y — 55. 
Buffaloes, — 68, 69, 60. 

Bullock carts, — 7. 112. 

C 

Cajamus indicusy — See Red-gram. 
Carpenter, — See Maracari. 

Cattle, breeding and feeding, — 60. 
Chakiyar (name of caste), — 30, 146. 
Chakiyar kooth (Puranic recitation), — 
146. 

Chaliyan (Weaver caste), — 86. 

Chama {panicum viiliare)y — 47, 48. 
Chamayam (compensation for improvt- 
ment), — 28, 31. 

Changati Kuriy — 65, 66. 

Charka (spinning wheel), — 90. 

Chattan {Ayyappan)y — 79, 101, 142. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred, — 91. 

Chazhi (pest of paddy;, — 43. 

Cheera (type of paddy), — 162, 163. 
Chemban (type of paddy), — 164. 
Chetnbavu (type of paddy), — 163. 
Chemptiy — See Colocasia. 

Chenuy — See Elephant yam. 

Chenkaihali (type of plantain), — 64. 
Cheria Kunnan (type of plantain), — 54. 
Cheriyaryan (type of paddy), — 164. 
Ckermna (a depressed caste), — 2, 79, 80, 
127, 141, 147, 149. 

Chetans (known also as Demnga8)y — 86,. 
87. 

CheUi (name of a caste), — 2, 13, 14. 
Chetti (type of plantain), — 64. 

Chingan (type of plantain), — 64. 

Chit fund, — See Kuri, 

Chittani (typo of paddv),— 164. 
Cholera,— 137. 

Christian Missions, — 80. 

Christian (Syrian), — 2, 13, 14, 68, 69, 72|, 
80, 84, 116, 140, 144, 164. 

Civil List, — 16. 

Clothing.— 76, 86, 89, 131, 132. 
Cochin-Kanayannur (a Taluk in 
Cochin), — 4. 
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C—{co7Ud.) 

Cochin State, — 

Area and population,— 2. 

Forest tracts in, — 3. 

Back-waters in, — 3. 

Soil in, — 4. 

Rivers in, — 4. 

Water-power in, — 4. 

Industries in, — 6. 

Villages in, — 6, 7, 8, 

Transport facilities in, — 7. 

Land tenures in,— 15-23. 

Area of temple property {Devanuorn) 
in, — 23. 

Irrigation in, — 49, 162. 

Sugarcane cultivation in, — 50. 

Rise in land values in, — 61. 
Co-operative movement m, — 68. 
Means of investment in, — 73, 74. 
Abolition of slavery in, — 79. 

Weavers in, — 85-87. 

Hie E«huva community in,— 92. 
Potters in, — 110, 111. 

Moplahs in, — 111. 

Syrian Christians in, — 115. 

Sources of income for people in, — 130. 
Diseases and Medical aid in, — 137. 
Ayurvedic treatment in, — 138. 
Criminal offences in, — 139. 

Religious processions in temples in,— 
140. 

Education in, — 148-147. 

Depressed classes in, — 147-149. 
Unemployment, under-employment. 

in,— 149-1.52. 

Beggary in, — 152-153. 

Oottupuraa in, — 153. 

Communal efforts in, — 163-154. 

Village panchayats in, — 154*166. 
Distribution of wealth in, — 166, 167. 
Types of paddy in, — 161-164. 
Cock-festival, — 141. 

Coconut palm, — 1, 6, 8, 50, 61, 66, 56, 69, 
130. 

Coffee,—!. 

Coffee drinking, — 134. 

Coimbatore, — 86. 

Colocasia {caladinm ftscwfenfttw),— -66. 
Conjeevaram, — 86. 

Co-operative Credit Society,— 61, 66, 

67, 68, 73. 90, 166. 

Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society, 
—90. 

Cost and profits of cultivation, — 
Bananas, — 62, 63, 64* 

{panicum miUmte), — 47. 
Gingelly {seaamum 


Cost and profits of cultivation, — {cortd.} 

Horse-gram (dolichos hiflorus)^-^S, 
Paddy,— 

Viruppu when transplanted, — 40. 
Viruppu when not transplanted, 
—41. 

Mundakan crop, — 41 . 

Punchtty — 42. 

Modany — 46, 46. 

Plantains, — 86. 

Red-gram {cajamis ivjdicus)y — 46. 
Cow,— 58, 69, eO. 

Cow-pea {vigna eatjang), — 66. 

Cranganore (a town in Cochin), — 141. 
Credit (agricultural), — 61. 

Criminal offences, — 139. 

Cucumber (cucumis fiafiutis)y — 66. 
Curcuma longuy — See Turmeric. 

D 

Dab — Red-graiii. 

Debts, — See Indebtedness. 

Depressed classes, — 13, 64. 80, 147, 148* 
DevangaSy — See CheMins^ 

Devastvom (temple proiuTty), — 21, 27, 

146. 

Devanwom Department, Cochin,-22, 153. 
Dhanvankuri (origiiiat<>r of the Hindu 
Medicine), — 130, 

Dharapuram (a town in Madras Preri- 
denoy), — 85. 

Distance-pollution, — 2, 80, 82, 92, 119. 
Dolichos bifloruSy — See H ‘-grain. 
Donkeys, — 68. 

Dowry, — 82, 94. 

Dramatic performances,— xS'ee Naiakas, 

£ 

Economic holding, — 36, 37. 

Education in Cochin,— 143-147. 

Efficiency of labour, — 77, 78. 

ElavaUy — See Pumpkin. 

Elephant vam {arum campanuktium}, 
— 66 . 

Emhrartdiri (Tulu Brahmin), — 141, 
Emigration, (as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment), — 161. 

Eravathodi (name of village in Cochin), — 

86 . 

Eravathodikara (weavers),—^. 
Expenditure of people, — See Standard 
of expenditure. 

EzhtUkachan (a caste whose hereditary 
profession is to teach letters ),-H93, 143. 
iysAttVfw — 2, 13, 14, 72, 92, 93, 94, 99, 
100, 147. 
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F 

l^rt, — 8, 80V 108. 

Family-budgets, — 

Cherurms (agricultural serfs ),-^l 27- 

m, 

EzhuvaSy — 96-99. 

Kammcitana (artisan castes) — 
Blacksmith, — 104. 

( 'arpenter, — 102- 108. 

Goldsmith, — 1 05. 

Kusavans (potters), — -108-1 10. 
Man7ian (Washerman caste), — 121 
• 123 

Moplahay—US-lU, 

123-126. 

Panan (earth- worker), — 126-127. 
Syrian Christinu,— 116-116. 
Vdakatalamn (barber caste),- - 
117-118. 

VehUedan (washerman caste), — 
110-121. 

Fly shuttle loom,— 9K 
Food of cattle, — 69. 

Food required by people — 74, 76, 131, 
132. 

Forest Department, Cochin, — 38, 69# 60. 
Fragmentation of land,— 31-37, 161, 

Free feeding of Brahmins, — 27, 140, 152, 
163, 154. 

Friendly societies (in Knglaiul), — 67. 
Furniture (house),— 136, 137. 

G 

<TingelIy Isesamum indicvml - 44, 47, 48, 

49. 

•Ginger {zingiber officinale ), — 66. 

Goats, — 68. 

Goldsmith, — See Tkattan, 

Government (Cyocbin),— 4, 9, 15, 16, 21, 
23, 31, 138, 139, 164, 155, 167, 168, 
169. 

Grasshopper, {kierogHypkus bania), — 166. 
Gid,— 60. 

Guru (teacher), — 1.30, 143. 

H 

kandloom vs. power loom, — 88^89, * 
Handapimxing — 86, 90. 

Hihisena exculentue, — See Iiady'a 6nger, 
Hieroglyphus bania,— Su Graas-hopper, 
Hindus,— 2, 68, 140, 146. 162. 

Hindu temple, -25, 21, 136, 141, 142, 162. 
Hispa armigera, — See Rice-beetle. 
Holdings, sizes of, -^29, 30« 31 • 

Horse, — 68. 


Horse-gram {ds>Uekoe hifiorua), — 44, 47, 
48. 

Houses, — Description of, — 8, 92, 101, 
107, 134, 135, 136. 
Value of,— 14, 75- 
Husking paddy, — 78. 


I 

lUom (a J^ambudiri’s house),— 135, 
Implements, agrioultaral,— 66# 64, 
Inctm, — 18, 21, 26. 

Incantations and exoroisns, (as means 
of warding off disease or calamity)#-— 
139. 

Inchi , — See Ginger. 

Income of people,— 69 — 71, 76# 97, 98, 
103, 104, 106, 110, 129, 130. 
Indebtedness,— 61, 71-73, 99, 108, 104, 

106, 108, no. 

Intensification of cultivation (as a re- 
medy for under*emplo 5 nnient)#— 151. 
Interest on debts, — 62, 66, 68, 71, 72, 73# 
76, 100, 103, 104. 

Irrigation,— 49, 63, 54, 36, 67, 156, 159, 
162. 

Irumudi hmnan {iypG of plantain X — 54. 
Irumutipuwam (tjrpe of plantaiii),-64. 

I 

Jack tree, the, — 8, 50, 61, 69, 

Janmam (proprietory rights), — 16. 

Janmi (one with complete proprietor- 
ship),— 15, 23, 49, 63, 74. 156, 167, 
Janmibkogam (share of Janmi),- ~15. 
Jewellery, — 73, 74, 131*. 

Jews,^ — 2. 

Jonakan (Moplahs), — 80, 111. 

K 

Kadara (a hill triheX — 81. 

Kaikolans (a weaver casteX — 85. 

Kali (a Female DeitvX — 1 
142. 

Kallaaari (Mason), — 81, 84. 

Kammalam (artisan castes), — 2, 81, 83, 

100 . 

Kanakkan (a depressed caste), — 13# 14# 
80, 147, 

Kancm , — a lease, — 17# 18, 19, 20, 21, 

23,23. 

„ De^— 27. 

„ Inoidencc of land revefine in, — 

20 . 

„ Inoidents of, — 19. 
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Kanom, — Origin ot, — 25, 26. 

„ Renewal fees of. — 19, 20. 
Karanav^n, (Head of the tarvad taniilv ), 
—9, 19. 

Karma (doctrine of), — 130. 

Karukutty (a paddy pest), — 44. 
KarutkakuUy (a type of paddy), — 45. 
Karuvan (blacksmith), — 13, 14, 82, 83, 
84, 104. {8ee also Katmruilan,) 
Kathakali, (Malabar pantomime), — 146. 
Kaihali (a type of plantain), — 64, 

Kavya (Hindu Science of Poetry), — 143. 
Kerala (Malabar), — 1. 

KirathandUy — See, Amaranth, 

Kist,— 63, 168. 

Kole (cultivation, of btujkwater region), 
3, 4, 57, 161, 162. 

Koothumadam (playhouse in temples), — 
136. 

Koran, the, — 112, 143. 

Kornad, — 

Kouta (Weed of paddy), — 43. 

Koynia {melkoyma ), — 21, 22, 

Kvhikanam (a variety of Ka?iom), — 20. 
Kuri (Chit fund), — 61, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
Kurikalyanam,-^!, 

Kurimuppan (Stake-holder or manager 
of Kuri), “^6, 67, 

Kusavan (Kumbharans, a Hindu 
caste), — 106, 110. 

Kuvva, — See Arrow-root. 

L 

Lab-lab, — See Bean. 

Lady’s finger {hibisens exculenttis ), — 55, 
Landlord versus tenant, — 159. 

Land tenures, — See Cochin. 

Lawyers, — 131, 154. 

Leaf-worm {pamara mniheas), — 165. 
Leather- worker,-— /Scfi ToUkoUan. 

Leisure, — 150, 156. 

Leptocorisa varicornis, — See Rice-bug. 
Liquor control, — 133. 

Literacy among Ezhuvas , — 93. 

Literacy among Kammalans , — 102. 

M 

Madras Presidency, — 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Madura, — 86. 

Mahali (pest of paddy and areca palm), 
—44 66. 

Malabar (British), — 6, 7, 12, 15, 23, 63, 
67, 68, 78, 86, 111, 144, 149, 150, 161, 
167, 168, 169. 

Malaria. — 137. 


Malavannan (a type of plantain), — 64. 
Malayan (inhabitant of Malabar,)-— 7, 74^ 
82, 86, 132. 

Malayars, — 81. 

Malipuram (a port in Cochin), — 3. 
Manchester, — ^5. 

Mandapam (in a temple), — 136. 

Mango cultivation, — 61. 

Mango tree, — 8, 50, 69. 

Maniyilla kunnan (a type of plantain). 
—54. 

Manjal, — See Turmeric. 

Mann, Dr. Harold, — 36, 77. 

Mannan (Washerman caste), — 13, 14. 
99, 100, 119, 121. 

Manure, manuring, — 38, 39, 62, 63, 64, 
56. 

Maracari (carpenter), — 13, 14, 81. {See 
also Kammalans or artisan castes.) 
Maranta aurandinacea, — See Arrow-root. 
A/arar (a Hindu caste), — 12, 14, 142, 143. 
Mariamman {Mariathal, the Female 
Deity of Small-pox), — 106, 139. 
Marumakkattayam (Malabar system of 
inheritance), — 9, 74, 117, il9. 
Mathan, — See Pumpkin. 

Medical aid, — 134. 

Melkanom (Mekharth), — 21, 23, 
Mesathari (a type of paddy), — 164. 
Mhote, — 57. 

Michavarom, — 19, 20. 

Midwifery, — 138. 

Milk products, — 60, 133. 

Modan (cultivation), — 4**, ^5, 46, 161. 
Momordica cJiarantia, — See Bitter- 
gourd. 

Money lender, monev-lendintr, — 61, 62. 
64, 68, 70. 

Monsoon,—!, 4, 37, 38, 44, 47, 49, 51, 
54, 66, 162. 

Moore, Lewis— 17, 21, 65, 66, 67. 
Moplahs, (also Muhammadans), — 
111-115, 133, 154. 

Mtihammadan, — 2, 68, 59, 72, 80, 140. 
Mukundapuram, a Taluk in Cochin, — 4. 
Mules, — 68. 

Mundakam cultivation, — 41, 43, 161. 
162, 164. 

Musari (brazier), — 81, 83. {See also* 
Kammalans or artisan castes.) 
Muthanga grass (a weed of paddy), — 43. 
Mutt (in Trichur), — 143. 

Mutti (clod-crusher), — 66. 

N 

Naidus. — 2. 

Nair vx\ayar),w-2, 9,10, 12, 14, 16,70. 
72, 123, 136, 144. 
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Nair Regulation, the, Cochin, — 10. 
Nalukettupura (plan of house), — 136. 
Nambisan, Nambiyassan (a temple 
caste), — 12, 14, 142. 

Nambiyar, — 146. 

Nambudiri, — See Brahmin. 

Nareenga (grass, a pest of paddy), — 43. 
Natakas (dramatic performance), — 146. 
Nattupuwam (a type of plantain), — 64. 
Navara (a type of paddy),— 161, 163, 164. 
Nayadi (a bill tribe), — 81. 

Neentra, — See Banana. 

Neentra vannan, (a type of plantain), —54. 
Neivannan (a type of plantain), — 54. 
Nclluvaya, — 

A village in Cochin, — 2, 10. 

Village site, — 11. 

Houses in, — 12. 

Classification of village area, — 12. 
Distribution of caste and population, — 
12, 13. 

House property, value of, — 14. 

Land tenures in, — 24, 26. 

Size and fragmentation of luildings 
and cultivation,™ 29-36. 

Fruit trees in, — 51, 09. 

Best suited to grow bananas, — 52. 
Best suited to grow arec'a palm, — 55. 
Agricultural stock in, — 60. 

Income, expenditure and indebted- 
ness of people in, — 69-76. 

NidhiSf — 61. 

Nullas (small stream), — 49. 

Nymphula deptonctali% — See Rice-ease- 
worm. 

0 

Offerings to gods (as means of warding 
off disease in calamity), — 100. 121, 

139, 140, 141. 

Ollurkara, a place near 'rrieluir,~53. 
Onam, — ri2, 101. 

Ooitupuras^ —153. 

Ottam thvllal (Recitation of Piirauic 
stories in a special Malaya lam metro), 
—146. 

Ov^-,—58, 59. 

P 

Pack-bullocks, — 7. 

Paddy,— 1, 3,4, 11, 37, 38, .39, 40-42, 
44-46, 49, 63, 161. 

Palayankotan (a type of plantain),— ,-b4. 
Palghat gap, — 1. 

Paliam , — 30. 

Paliath Atcharif — 15. 


Panan (earthworker), — 2, 13, 14, 126. 
Pawiyam (mortgage), — 21, 26. 
Panchayats, in Cochin, — ^9, 154, 165, 

159. 

Panchavat Regulation in Oxshin, the, 
—154. 

Pandaravaka VerumpaUam (simple lease 
of land in Cochin of which the State 
is the owner), — 40. 

Panicum miliare, — See Charm. 

Panikkar (a Hindu caste), — ^93, 121. 

; Pappada Chetty (a H indu caste). — 1 3, 14. 
Pappada/ni8 , — 1 3. 

Paravars (a Hindu caste), — 82. 

Pariahs {parayans\ — 2, 13, 14, 80, 81, 
133. 

Parmra nmthcas^—See Leaf- worm. 
Patamla (a Hindu educational institu- 
tion), — 143. 

Pathan {paitani)^ — 111. 

Pathaya (grass, a weed), — 43. 

Pavakka^ — See Bitter-gourd. 

Payar, — See CJow-pea. 

Pazhom (a type of Jack fruit), — 51. 
Persian Wheel, — 57. 

Peruvaha (a type of hill-paddy), — 161. 
Pests of paddy. — 43, 44, 165. 

Pud school,- -93. 

Pigs, — 59. 

Pisharodi (a Hindu ttnuple caste), — 142. 
Plantains, ~8, 51, 52, 53, 54, 70. 
Planters’ crops, — 1. 

Ploughs, ploughing, — 38, 39 ei ^eq.t 66, 
57. 

Polla (grass, a weed), — 43. 

Polyandry, — 82. 

Pooiuic (oil -cake), — 59. 

Poo/.hi Asaris (a Hindu caste), — 82, 84. 
PoromMey — 12. 59. 

Potai'dlangu, — See Snake-gourd. 

Potters, —<8ee Kusavana. 

I’owcr-loom vs. Handloom, — See Hand 
loom vs. power loom. 

! Pravartikaran (village Jieadman), -8. 
Price of land, — 61. 

Price of paddy, — 40, 62, 63. 

Professional cla8s,--6, 130-131. 

Profits of cultivation, — See Cost and pro- 
fits of cultivation. 

Puduval (a Hindu temple caste), — 142. 
Pulayan (a depressed caste), — 2, 13, 14, 
147, 149. 

Pumpkin {cucurbita masccifna), — 65. 
Pumpkin {cucurhita mo8chaUi\ — 65. 
Puncha crops, — .37, 42, 49, 161, 162. 
Puramkademt, — 21. 

Puranio stories, — 30, 136, 146, 147. 
Puravakaf — 16. 
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Krok-rent, — 37, 94. 

Railway, — 7, 9, 10. 

Rainfafi^l, 4, 5, 49. 

Ba jahhogam^ — 16. 

ot interest, — See Interest. 

SiaTitthan, — 111. 

Reaping, — 77, 78. 

Red-gram {Cajamm indicus^ dal),— 44, 
46, 46. 

Religious procession, — 140. 

Rent of land {See Rack-rent), — 16 et seq,, 
151. 

Retail shop, — 8. 

Retail trade, — 64. 

Rheumatism, — 137. 

Rice-beetle {kiapa armigera)^ — 165. 
Rice-bug (leptocorisa mrieomia), — 166. 
Rice-case-worm {nympkula depunctalis}, 
—165. 

Rice-stem borer {aehoenohius hiptinclifer), 
—165. 

Rubber, — 1. 

S 

Sambamiam, — 9. 

Samooham, — 153. 

Sastrigaly — 146. 

Saving, --63, 64, 67, 99, 116, 129. 
SchoenobiiLs bipunctifery — See Rice-stem- 
borer. 

Seaamum indicumy — See Gingelly. 

Sheep, — 68. 

Shoranur Ayurvedic College, — 138. 
Sickle,— 66. 

Single transplantation of paddy, — 42, 43. 
Sirkar, Mr. Jadunath,— 

Size of family,- 74. 

Size of holdings, — See Holdings. 

Slater, I>r. Gilbert,— 76, 148. 

Slave castes, — 79, 147. 

Small-pox,— 137, 1.39. 

Snake-bites, — 1 39. 

Snake-gourd {trwhosarUhds dtocoa), — 56. 
Solanum mdongenaCy—See Brinjals, 
Spinning {See also hand-spinning), — 158. 
Sradh, ~^ly 141. 

Standard of expenditure, — 74, 76, 76, 77. 
Standard of life, — 131, 132. 

Stock (Agricultural), — 66, 60. 

Sugamane cultivation, — ^50. 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Cooliin, — 
43, 63, 101. 

Swarming caterpillars {apodopiem tmttri- 
fia)^— 166. 

Syrian Christians, — See Cbrbriana. 


T 

Talapilli, a Taluk in Cochin, — 10. 
Tail-tying ceremony, — 93. 

Talmaki, Mr., — 158. 

Tamarind tree, the, — 8, 60, 61, 09. 

Tarka (Hindu science of Ix>gio), — 143. 
aWtwd— 9^ 117, 126. 

Tea,— I. 

Tenancy Regulation, Cochin, — 21, 23. 
Thattan (Goldsmith), — 18, 14. 81, 84, 
105. 

Tobacco,— 97, 99, 105, 110, 129, 131, 
133. 

Toddy,— 80, 87, 101, 121, 129, 131, 133. 
Toddy tapping,— 92. 

Tol'Mlan (leather-worker), — 82, 84- 
Towns in Cochin, — 6, 7, 

Trade Unionism (in England), — 67. 
Transplantation of areca palm, — 56, 
Transplantation of paddy, — '38, 39 ei 
I sef/.. 42,78, 81,164. 
i Transport facilities in Cochin, — 6, 7. 
Travancore, — 1, 6, 7, 111, 151. 
Trichoaanthaa dioccoy — See Snake-gourd. 
Triebur, a town in Cochin, — 6, 31, 140, 
143. 

Tubercular diseases, — 1.37. 

Turmeric {curcuma iowjjw), — 55. 

U 

UUatUina (a hill-tribe), — 81. 
Unemployment ( undei..3n4ployment ^ 
149. 

(Jralara (managers of temples), — 21, 22, 
23, 142. 

Vtmram (an annual festival in Hindu 
temples), — 27, 143, 

Y 


Vadyar (a Brahmin professional priest), 
—163. 

VaidikaUy (one proficient in the Vedas), 
—130. 

Vaidyan (Ayurvedic Physician), — Ibo. 
Valakkac^dian (a type of weed of 
paddy), — 43. 

Valia kunmn (a type of plantain), — 64. 
Vallum (Malabar boat), — 3. 

Vakluvans (a d^ressed caste), — 81. 
ValuUnmnga^ — See Brinjakk 
Vawmn (a type erf plantain)^ — 64. 

festival (in Hindu temples), — 27. 
Vari<;[a kind of weed), — 43. 

Varikai (a type of Jack frnit),«^5I. 
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(a temple caste), — 12, 14, 142. 
m Kathali (a type of plantain), 


type of paddy), — 163. 
lies,— 8, 66, 76, 130, 
tavan (barber caste), — 13, 


14, 


m. 


-142. 

See Cucumber. 

Jcuttp (a typo of paddy), — 45. 
rikazhama (a type of paddy), — 


(washerman caste), — 13, 11, 

119. 

Vemlakka, — See Lady’s fingers. 

Venniran kunimn (a type of plantain), — 
54. 

V erumpatiam (simple lease*), — 16, 18, 22, 
24. 

Vigna catjang^ — See Cow- pea. 
Vijayaraghavachariar, Dewan Bahadur, 
T.,— 147. 

VUnvu Chazhi (a pest of padd}^),— 43. 
Village, (in Cochin), — 7, 8. 


Village Panchayat Regulation, — See Pan- 
chayat Regnla^^ion. 

Village self-sufficiency, — 7, S. 

Viruppu (first crop in Malabar) — 40, 41, 
47, 161, 162. 

Vyakarana (Hindu Science of Grammar), 
->143. 


W 

Wages, — 40 et 77, 78, 79, 86. 
Water-lifts, — 67. 

Waterwheel, — 67. 

Weavers, — 85 — ^91. 

Weed,— 39, 43. 

Weeding, — 40 et* seq, 

Wells,— 8, 37, 49, 66, 57, 93, 100, 132. 
Western Ghats, — 1, 4. 

Wood, Mr. R. Cecil,— 48, 61. 


Z 


iSamorin, — 22. 

7jingiher ofieinale. — See Ginger. 







